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Memo From The C&O To 
The New York Central 


Why not have a through coast-to-coast train instead of merely 
“through sleeping cars’? Passengers could be spared all that 
stalling in Chicago—and save hours of traveling time. 





A word to the public: 


It is an unusual circumstance when the 
largest owners of a business must present 
their ideas to the management in the public 
press instead of in a Directors’ meeting. 


But though the C&O is now the largest 
owner of the New York Central, our officers 
may not sit on its Board of Directors, nor 
may the C&O have any voice in the Cen- 
tral’s affairs, until the wheels of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission grind out an 
approval. 


It appears now that this may take months 
to win. Meanwhile we are making our 
recommendations in this way. Whate you 
will find here is merely a sample of the kind 
of thinking the C&O would like to con- 
tribute to the Central—in the interest of the 
railroad and of you the traveler. 


To the New York Central: 


Knowing your sincere interest in 
improving passenger service, the C&O 
urges your immediate consideration of a 
through coast-to-coast train. 


It is badly needed. It is practical. 
There is evidence that it would pay. 


Why should businessmen have to lose 
thousands of man-hours every year sitting 
it out in railroad yards at Chicago? 


The coast-to-coast traveler is now 
given what is called “through service.” 
But that service is more a phrase than a 
fact. He no longer has to change cars, but 
his trip is still interrupted by several 
hours of waiting at Chicago. He can either 
kill time in the city or waste it staring 
at freight cars in a switching yard. 


The C&O, whose appeal to the public 
won the first steps in through service two 
years ago, still believes that through 
passengers are not being well served. Why 
shouldn’t we have a through train, by 
arrangement with a western road, that 
would go through Chicago with no more 
delay than other through trains have at 
Kansas City, Washington or New York? 

















Transcontinental passengers*must still twiddle their thumbs at Chicago! 


Airplanes go through Chicago without 
layovers. You can travel through Chicago 
by bus with less delay than with the 
present'so-called “through sleeping cars’’! 
Why should the train traveler alone be 
penalized? 


Is it Practical? 


When the C&O first urged through 
service, other railroads objected that there 
wouldn’t be enough demand to support 
it. Today demand isso great that through 
sleepers represent the most profitable sleep- 
ing-car business inthe country! These cars 
average more than $50,000 a year from 
sleeping car tickets alone. There is clear- 
ly enough demand to justify a trans- 
continental train. 


¥ 


Today the traveler in a through sléep- 
ing car bound from New York to Los 
Angeles or San Francisco must leave 


hours earlier than he should. And he 
must spend three to six hours marking 
time in Chicago before his train for the 
Coast is ready to leave. 


Travel from west to east is even worse. 
Aboard the fastest through sleeping car, 
the passenger must leave Los Angeles at 
noon, arrive in Chicago at noon—then 
hang around until Century time at 5 
o’clock. Surely the Central and a western 
road could get together on a through train 
to avoid all this needless waste of time. 


Why not Do it Now? 


The C &O strongly urges this improve- 
ment. We believe that if the Central 
would initiate it, you would gain a great 
competitive advantage over other rail- 
roads servicing the coast-to+coast. trav- 
eler. Both the Central’s customers and its 
stockholders would win! 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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GOODFSYEAR 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


. The Board of Directors 
has declared today the fol- 
lowing dividends: ; 














$1.25 per share for the first 
quarter of 1948 upon the $5 
Preferred Stock, payable March 
15, 1948 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness February 16, 1948. 


$1.00 per share upon the 
Common Stock, payable March 
15. 1948 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 16, 1948. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

By W. D. Shilts, Secretary 

Akron, Ohio, January 5, 1948. 
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represent you at only minor fraction of the 
cost of maintaining your own costly offices 
and personnel in Washington. 

Associated with us are specialists, recog- 
nized as authorities in such fields as Inter- 
national Trade, Shipping, Taxation, Labor 
Relations, Market Analysis, Finance. 
Services are keyed to requirements of in- 
dividual client. 

Address, : 

BOX No. 520, c/o The Financial World, 


86 Trinity Place, N. Y.C. 6 
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ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks... .............. 

United States Government ——— (Direct 
or Fully Guaranteed) ..................... 

Obligations of Other Federal tuiissacies Oe eee 

State and Municipal Securities....... 

Other Securities...... : ; 

Loans, Discounte, and Bankers’ Acceptances. . 

Real Estate Loans and Securities....... 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 


Ownership of International Banking Corpora- 
tion 
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Bank Premises . 


Items in ey witte Bredithes.. 
Other Assets 
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(Includes United States War 
Loan Deposit $23,605,479) 

Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $33,460,941 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


2 SOE OM aes Oe are 8,427,813 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 


I eo ke Rs rt: op er aaa: 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 
enn... - PussOi.8s £-«. leases 

Capital . ..$77,500,000 
Surplus. . . 162,500,000 


Undiwited “ees _ 30,115,614 


(dn Dollars Only—Cents Omitted ) 


$1,443 283,803 


2,131 035,234 
28,214 818 
231,062 937 
80,775 281 
1,215 660 245 
2 8.9 263 
22.309 381 
7,200,000 


7,000,000 
28,491,252 
2.977 ,704 
2,454,110 





$5,203,284,028 








$4,874,418,234 


25,033,128 


5.673,264 
23.393 ,788 
4,650,000 


270,115,614 





$5,203,284,028 








Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1947. 


$251,123,478 of United States Government Obligations and $3,330,105 of 


other assets are deposited to secure $207,922, 739 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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Balance Sheets Hold 


Clues to Lividends 


Record high levels of sales, receivables, inventories 


and capital outlays mean heavy drains on liquid funds. 


Thus, dividends may be meagre despite record earnings 


Ithough the price-earnings ratio 

concept has been in use for 
many years, it has been found to pos- 
sess definite value almost solely for 
the comparative evaluation of differ- 
ent common stocks rather than as a 
means of determining whether equity 
prices as a whole are too high or too 
low. Under extreme conditions such 
as those which prevailed in 1929, it.is 
useful for the latter purpose also, but 
most of the time it is impossible to 
state conclusively that stocks in gen- 
eral should be bought or sold merely 
because price-earnings ratios are low 
or high. These ratios change with 
varying levels of corporate profits, 
but they are affected to an even great- 
er extent by changes in investor con- 
fidence, a non-measurable factor. 


Investors’ Influence 


Thus, the low price-earnings ratios 
currently existing as a result of a 
record level of common share earn- 
ings and a merely average level 
of stock prices do not constitute proof 
that share valuations are excessively 
modest. Even definite knowledge (ii 
it could be obtained) that, in the ab- 
stract, such was the case, would be 
of no value unless the same opinion 
were shared by the great mass of in- 
vestors whose actions determine stock 
prices—in other words, equities are 
underpriced only if the majority of 
investors believe they are. 

Underlying the price-earnings ratio 
concept is the more basic factor of 
yield. Many years ago investments. 
even in common stocks, were made 
primarily on an income basis, and the 
dividend rate rather than the earn- 
ings per share was the principal in- 
fluence determining the price of a 
stock. With the shift in emphasis 
during the nineteen-twenties from in- 
come to speculative profits as the chief 
factor motivating stock purchases, the 
relative importance of the two influ- 
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ences affecting equity quotations was 
reversed. But profits are necessarily 
prospective and conjectural, while in- 
come return is both current and sus- 
ceptible of accurate measurement. 

Some. justification for according 
greater importance to earnings than 
to dividends can be found in the fact 
that, except over the short term, earn- 
ings determine dividends. No mat- 
ter how high the yield on a stock, it 
would hardly be attractive for income 
if it were believed that future earn- 
ings would be inadequate to support 
the current dividend rate. Such a 
belief might be based either on antici- 
pation of a forthcoming decline in 
earnings or on the conviction that 
corporations might be forced to pay 
out a smaller proportion of their 
profits. 

At present, both these opinions can 
be justified. Current record earnings 


Westinghouse 


are due in part to inventory apprecia- 
tion which, being based on price 
changes rather than the price level, 
is non-recurring. And while it is 
frue that the average company pos- 
sesses much more working capital 
than it could boast before the war, 
its need for funds has grown to such 
an extent that it may be forced to fol- 
low unexpectedly frugal dividend 
policies. These two factors taken to- 
gether go far toward explaining the 
market’s unwillingness to reflect more 
fully the present high level of cor- 
porate earnings and dividends. 


Significant Index 


Data collected by the SEC indicate 
that working capital of all United 
States non-financial corporations in- 
creased from $24.6 billion to $59.8 
billion between the end of 1939 and 
the middle of last year (latest figure 
available). This is an impressive 
gain, but in relation to the current 
levels of corporate sales volume no 
gain whatever was recorded; in fact, 
there was a slight retrogression. The 
two series are not entirely compar- 
able, and thus the relationship be- 
tween them is indicative rather than 
conclusive, but the indication is sig- 
nificant. 

If the comparison is made between 
mid-1945 and mid-1947, in order to 


give reflection solely to post-war 





Replacement Costs Are Outrunning Depreciation Reserves with Most Industries 


3 








changes, it is found that the rela- 
tionship between sales and working 
capital varied hardly at all from the 
beginning to the end of this two-year 
period. But while inventories rosé 
from 11.1 per cent to 13.5 per cent 
of sales, and receivables also increased 
slightly, holdings of liquid assets 
(cash and Government securities) 
declined from 19.1 per cent to 12 per 
cent of current sales volume. On an 
absolute basis, they fell from $45.4 
billion to $34.8 billion. 


Liquidity Desired 

This indicates a decided inability 
on the part of business to ‘main- 
tain. itself in liquid condition. This 
becomes more significant when it is 
considered that between mid-1945 
and mid-1947 corporations: raised al- 
most $6.2 billion of new money (not 


counting refunding operations) 
through sale of stocks and bonds 


which, of course, are not included 
among current liabilities. 
Furthermore, bank borrowing was 
heavy during this period ; commercial, 
industrial and agricultural loans of 
weekly reporting member banks in 
101 leading cities (old series since re- 
vised but used here for comparability ) 


rose from.$5.9 billion to $10.7 billion... 


Finally, undistributed corporate 
profits during the two years: ended 
last June exceeded $13 billion; addi- 
tion of depreciation and other non- 
cash charges to this sum would raise 
it by close to $10 billion more. ;- 
Part of the exceptional need for 
funds which has made even these 
large additions to working capital in- 
adequate to maintain 1945 liquidity 
can -be explained by the increase in 
volume of business, which necessi- 
tates carrying larger receivables and 
inventories. Another important fac- 
tor has been the rise in the price lev- 


el, which means that more dollars are 
tied up in these items per unit sale 
or per unit of inventory. A third 
factor, also influenced by rising 
prices, is the! necessity to make large 
capital’ expenditures due to larger 
sales, inability to obtain labor and ma- 
terials for plant construction during 
the war and obsolescence accumulated 
during the past few years. 


Expansion Expenditures 


It is estimated that business spent 
over $12 billion on new plant and 
equipment during 1946 and some 
$15.2 billion in 1947, each of these 
figures successively setting a new 
record. It is anticipated that the rate 
of expenditures for: this purpose will 
slacken during 1948, but thanks to 
the high price level it will still be 
substantial; by. prewar standards. 
Since the tax laws do not-permit de- 

Please turn to page 23 


Ten Stocks for New Year Heinvestment ; 


Diversified list also could be used as a common 
stock investment portfolio. Group yield is about 
5.6 per cent, which is liberal in light of quality | 


he year-erid is traditionally the 

season of the greatest volume of 
dividend payments, and in addition 
to their returns on stocks, most in- 
vestors also receive January 1 bond 
interest payments of varying amounts. 
Many individuals usually reinvest a 
significant portion of their dividend 
and interest receipts in other securi- 
ties, thereby putting their capital to 
work and securing further diversifi- 


cation. For such investors this list 
of common stocks has been compiled. 


Above-Average Quality 


The principal characteristics shared 
by all of these issues is above- 
average investment quality. All have 
paid dividends every year for at least 
a quarter century, while one has a 
dividend record going back almost 50 
years and another one goes back 66 


years. -All appear to face further im- 
portant growth—not spectacular, per- 
haps, but certainly along sound lines 
—and earnings over the years ahead 
should compare quite favorably with 
previous results. 

Quality considered, yields are 
above-average, with individual issues 
ranging up to 6.7 per cent and the 
group as a whole showing an indicat- 
ed return of slightly over 5% per cent 
at current prices. Although selec- 
tions have been made primarily as re- 
investment candidates, the group it- 
self is sufficiently well diversified to 
be used as a common stock invest- 
ment portfolio. 


Quality Issues with Liberal Yields 





Dividends 
Paid 
Stock Since: 
American Tel. & Tel.......... 1900 
IE os cae Shs as ae ed Ke 1899 
Chesapeake & Ohio........... 1922 
Corn: Panes... noses 1920 
Diamond Match ............. 1882 
Electric Storage Battery...... 1901 
Pacific Gas & Electric........ 1919 
Reynolds Tobacco Cl. B...... 1918 
Sovemy VWecmuee. i... . aces ces i911 
Woolworth .»..2. 2.2... este. 1912 
* Paid in 1947. + Interim figures’ not reported. 
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Earnings Per Share 

















~ Indicated 
r -—Y ears er Interim —~ Dividend Recent 
1945 1946 1946 1947 Rate Price Yietd 
$8.78 $10.12 9 mos. end. Sept. $7.26 $5.49 $9.00 151 6.0% 
2.85 4.64 6 mos. end. June 2.10 2.36 *2.55 41 6.2 
2.14. 3:62 11 mos. end. Nov. 3.31 4.24 3.00 45 6.7 
2.74 *. 471). 9 mos. end. Sept. 1.70 4.67 3.00 64. 47 
170; ~ 2:32 6 mos. end. June 0.92 0.82 *2.00 42 4.7 
2.20 3:62: 6 mds. end. June 1.69 287 3.00 55 54 
2.16 2.72 "12 mos. end. Sept. 2.71 2.35 2.00 36 = «§5 
1.89 268: OA. TMig 5 howe Peat unas *2.00 40 50 
1.36 2! 1.87.9 mos. end. Sept 1.15 2.12 *1.00 17. 5.9 
245" 9.472 24 55008 ae *2.50 45 5.6 
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What's Wrong With 
The Stainless Steels? 


Remainder of the industry is making new records 


but stainless alloy makers have been turning in 


disappointing performances. 


Wi a production of more than 
84 million tons of ingot steel, a 
new peacetime record, and forecasts 
that 1948 will see the past year’s 
record lifted by two million tons or 
more, the casual observer doubtless 
assumes that all divisions of the na- 
tion’s: principal basic industry have 
been. going at top speed and are en- 
tering on another year of record-mak- 
ing performance. is 

But the assumption—correct as it 
is with reference to the steel industry 
as a whole—does not jibe with the 
facts insofar as at least one impor- 
tant division is concerned, for the 
supply of stainless steels now exceeds 
demand. Makers of these and other 
alloys have been lagging far behind 
the producers of carbon steels in both 
sales comparisons and net earnings. 

Even in the carbon steel section of 
the industry some sections note an 
approaching balance between supply 
and demand. Carbon steel bars, for 
example, are moving slowly and the 
industry reports supplies as adequate 
to meet current demand. 


Important Consideration 


Significant of the situation in stain- 
less steel is the year-end statement of 
C. M. White, president of Republic 
Steel Corporation, which two years 
ago absorbed Rustless Iron & Steel, 
now operated as a division of Repub- 
lic. Mr. White comments that the 
only steel items in “normal availabil- 
ity’ are stainless steel and carbon 
bars, and he adds that Republic does 
not expect:to solicit any steel business 
in 1948 “except in the stainless steel 
and cold drawn bar lines.’”’ The only 
inference to be drawn from the state- 
ment is that ordinary carbon steels 
will be in such urgent demand this 
year that Republic will be able to pick 
and choose from the business offered, 
but that it will have to get out and 
hustle for orders of stainless steel (and 
carbon bars) if all of its divisions 
are to be kept operating at capacity. 
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Some of the reasons 


Production of stainless steel stead- 
ily increased right through the war 
years and since, its trend being in 
sharp reverse to the total output of 
all alloy steels. In 1943 stainless in- 
got output accounted for a little more 





Stainless Steel Used for 
Many Household Items 
than 450,000 tons of a total alloy in- 
got production of 7.1 million tons. 
War had given a sharp impulse to the 
demand for all alloys, the peak of 
production being scored in 1943. The 
following year alloy steel output 
dropped to just under 6 million tons, 
but stainless steel production mount- 
ed to 477,500 tons. Another one- 
million-ton drop in the total of all 
alloys was recorded in 1945, but the 
production of stainless alloy ingots 
rose to 540,000 tons. It held around 
that level over the next two years, 
while the demand for other alloys 
continued to taper off. 

As the supply of stainless mounted, 
the pent-up non-military demand pro- 





vided a ready outlet for stainless 
products, but the backlog diminished 
rapidly as the rate of new orders 
dipped. Dealers’ inventories of stain- 
less items’ grew rapidly as new busi- 
ness in many items drifted into the 
category of replacement buying. Sup- 
ply lines filled up, and in recent 
months production of stainless ingots 
and stainless steel items began to 
overtop demand. | 

Higher prices for all alloys, and 
improved margins despite rising pro- 
duction costs, enabled alloy makers 
to report substantial gains in 1946 
net earnings over 1945, and while 
some improvement continued in early 
1947, further easiness in alloys other 
than stainless warned that the curve 
was rounding out. Results for the 
first half of 1947 showed some im- 
provement over the 1946 period; but 
the pace was not maintained in the 
third quarter, though several compa- 
nies still were able to make fairly 
favorable comparisons on a_ nine- 
month basis. 


Year's Showing 


No fourth quarter returns are 
available, but aside from Superior 
Steel, which places less-than-aver- 
age dependence on stainless steels and 
has a strong trade position in stand- 
ard alloys and specialty products, it 
is not expected that the full year 
will top the 1946 showings. Eastern 
Stainless Steel, in fact, went into the 
red during the third quarter and has 
paid no dividend since January of 
last year. 

World War I gave the first im- 
petus to alloy steel production, which 
rose from 725,000 tons in 1914 to 
more than two million tons in 1918. 
Over the next 22 years output in- 
creased steadily, but gradually, tak- 
ing its next important jump in 1942 
and 1943. Current production is still 
well ahead of 1940 but wartime addi- 
tions to capacity have created new 
problems for management. 

Almost countless new uses have 
been developed for the various alloys, 


Highlights of Five Leading Stainless Steel Makers 


*Earned Per Share 
-—— Annual—~ -Nine Months— 


1945 1946 
Allegheny-Ludlum .... $2.68 $5.12 
Carpenter Steel ....... a4.53 a6.38 
Eastern Stainless ..... 1.44 4.08 
Superior Steel ........ 1.24 3.50 
Universal-Cyclops ..... 1.45 2.38 





*Common or capital stock. 
September 30. » 
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-- Dividends — 1947 
1946 1947 1946 1947 High Recent 
$3.54 $3.53 $2.00 $2.00 48% 30 
b1.74 b0.70 2.50 3.00 50% 40 
4.50 D0.95 650.025  .51 19 
2.40 3.36 0.60 100 24% 18 
155 1.91 150 1.50 22 17 


a—Fiscal year ended June 30 of following year. b—Three months ended 


5 . 








the principal consumers being the air- 
craft, automobile, metal furniture, 
household appliance, tool-making, oil, 
chemical, dairy and food industries, 
and the railroads. Alloy makers re- 
port in recent weeks indications of 


Liberal Yields From Bon Ami 


a developing uptrend in demand from 
the automotive and oil industries. De- 
spite the current unsatisfactory situa- 
tion in the stainless steel section, they 
look for an over-all recovery in de- 
mand which will stabilize the indus- 


“A” and “B” stocks are near the 1947 lows, 
reflecting reduced interim earnings. Price 


increases would widen product profit margins 


bese in 1886, the business of 
The Bon Ami Company has been 
built up around the single feldspar- 
based household cleaning and polish- 
ing compound from which the pres- 
ent company takes its name. Though 
essentially a single product, Bon Ami 
is nevertheless available in cake form 
for windows, mirrors and metal fix- 
tures, and in powder form for general 
household cleaning. 

Under the famous trademark of 
a chick just out of its shell, which 
“hasn't scratched yet,” Bon Ami cake 
and powder have been widely and 
consistently advertised down through 
the years until the product has won 
the strongly established trade posi- 
tion it now defends against competi- 
tion. In recent years, for example, 
it has had to meet the newer com- 
petition of liquid window cleaners 
and detergents (“soapless soaps”) in 
all forms, yet it was able to say in 
its 1946 annual report: 

“During the past year American 
housewives have reached up to the 
shelf for a can or a cake of Bon Ami 
cleanser more frequently than ever 
before. We are proud of the fact 
that in Bon Ami’s 60th year our 
sales were at an all-time high.” 

This company’s earnings have been 
characterized by a remarkable stabil- 
ity. As against a 1929 high equiva- 
lent to $14.55 per share on the “A”’ 
stock and $3.89 on the “B,” the 1932 
depression low points were $10.92 
and $2.98 per share, respectively. 

Bon Ami’s “A” and “B” stocks 
represent its entire capital structure. 
There are 94,583 shares of the former 
(excluding 5,417 treasury shares), 
which is a non-callable participating 
preferred stock, having a $4 non-cu- 


‘6 


mulative dividend preference. Then 
after the “B” stock receives $2.50, 
both share equally, as to class, in any 
further dividend payments. There 
are 200,000 shares of the junior 
stock. On per share bases, therefore, 
after $4 for the “A” and $2.50 for 


the “B,” further distributions are in 


a 2-for-1 ratio. 

Dividends have varied but the 
record of consecutive payments has 
been unbroken at least since 1909. 
Since the present classes of shares 
were issued in 1927, the rates never 
have been below the $4 and $2.50 
pre-participation dividend rates. In 
1946, they amounted to $5.50 on the 
“A” and $3.25-on the “B,” and 1947 
payments were $5 and $3, respective- 
ly, including December extras of $1 
and 50 cents, respectively. At recent 
prices of 91 for the “A” stock and 50 
for the “B,” yields including extras 
would be 5.5 per cent on the “A” 





The Bon Ami Company 


Net *Common 


Sales Share Divi- —Price Range— 
Year (Millions) Earnings dends High Low 
1929:.. N.R. $3.89 $3.50 N.L. N.L. 
1932... NE. 296 Seo Ma... SA. 
19356... N.R. 3.38 3.00 47 —39 
1937... N.R. 3.78 3.50 464—39 
1938... N.R. 3.78 3.50 52%—40 
1939... $42 401 3.75 63%—51 
1940... 41 365 3.25 70%—51% 
1941... 44 3.46 325 54 —38 
1942... 46 3.11 2.50  4034—30% 
1943... 48 3.11 250 51 —38% 
1944... 46 3.01 2.50 55%4—46%4 
1945... 5.6 3.20 2.50 674%—52% 
1946... 59 422 3.25  691%4—52 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1946... N.R. 3.18 iver pedis peamens 
1947... N.R. 2.17 43.00 767 —45% 
 *Allowing for “A” participation. Calendar 


year. N.L.—Not listed. N.R.--Not reported. 


+" 


try during 1948. Nearby earnings 
prospects, however, are mot encourag- 
ing for the alloy steel makers, par- 
ticularly for those which place heavy 
dependence on the production of 
stainless steel. 


Company 


stock and 6 per cent on the “B.’” 


Regular dividends alone would yield. 


4.4 per cent, and 5. per cent, respec-. 
tively. 


The 1947 price ranges. for the two. 


issues were 116-89, and. 67-4554. The 
“A” shares, which have shown no 
appreciable comeback, doubtless have 
been somewhat affeeted. by the down- 
trend in preferred stocks in general 
accompanying firming: of money rates. 
The relatively low prices of both, 
however, are primarily in reflection 
of the smaller earmings for the nine 
months through September 30 as 
compared with year-ago results. 

One reason for the earnings de- 
cline is that the 2946 base period, 
which saw record profits, was one 
of acute shortage of soaps, during 
which special duty eleaning com- 
pounds of all kinds: experienced a 
measure of artificial demand. An- 
other reason is common to industry 
-—while Bon Ami has made no price 
increase since the beginning of last 
year, costs have continued to ad- 
vance. The management has long 
been committed to maintenance of 
stable prices, but is reluctantly con- 
sidering higher prices if demanded 
by future circumstances. 

The Bon Ami “A” and “B”’ stocks 
have earned above-average ratings 
among shares representing companies 
wholly dependent upon the continued 
favor of the public for a single prod- 
uct. In the absence of pronounced 
growth possibilities, however, their 
attraction is principally for income., 

Total 1946 year-end current liabili- 
ties were only $314,183, covered 15.5 
times by $4.9 million current assets 
and over 11 times by some $3.5 mil- 
lion cash and marketable securities 
alone. Thus, without necessarily pre- 
dicting repetition this year of the 
1947 extra dividends, the manage- 
ment obviously appears fully justified 
in paying out the bulk of earnings in 
dividends to shareholders. 
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Luxury Spending Slowing 
—Who Will Be Affected ? 


Bloom is off the personal spending spree, say the 
barometers, and revenue declines seem in prospect 
in many lines as consumer resistance lowers sales 


rom the night clubs and Gay White 
A 6Ways of cities all across the land 
have come, in recent months, loud 
wails of anguish over dwindling cli- 
entele and sharply. reduced average 
tabs. Diners-out not only are few- 
er in number than in years, but they 
have developed a consciousness of 
the figures on the right-hand side of 
the menu. In consequence, many of 
the so-called “hot spots” have been 
closing, and unemployment is spread- 
ing rapidly among waiters, musicians, 
entertainers and others. More re- 
cently, advices from winter resorts 
tell of unhappiness caused by the 
combination of fewer visitors, smaller 
reservations and the virtual disap- 
pearance of the “free spenders” who 
made business boom for hotel own- 
ers, concessionnaires and local trades- 
men during recent winter seasons. 


Funds Cut 


Most of the explanations fail to 
convince. Usually they offer the ex- 
cuse that the lush spenders of the 
past two years were mainly war 
profiteers and black .market opera- 
tors, who now have dissipated their 
group, from the millionaire to the me- 
however, is that luxury spending is 
definitely on the wane, and that a 
change is coming over the buying 
habits of people in every income 
group, from the millionaire to the me- 
chanic. The reaction that set in with 
the ending of the war and, later, of 
wartime controls, found expression in 
a luxury spending spree that now 
has pretty well run its course. Ris- 
ing prices helped to apply the brakes; 
‘that, and the increasing availability of 
essential goods which cut into the 
funds available for luxury spending. 

The trend away from luxury 
spending set in at various times, in 
‘different lines, last year. That such 
spending should ease with the nation- 
al output and national income rising 
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Stewart-Warner Luxury Spending Reduced 


to new peaks actually strengthens the 
foundations of the business structure. 
According to the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s preliminary survey of business 
in 1947, goods and services turned 
out during the year had a total value 
of $230 billion, topping the previous 
record year (1945) by $17 billion. 
The national income also set a new 
all-time high at $200 billion, up $6.3 
billion over the preceding record, set 
in 1946. 

Principal sufferers from the falling 
off in luxury spending naturally will 
be the vendors of such intangibles as 
entertainment—night club or other- 
wise—for which the consumer pays 
out hard-earned cash and receives in 
return nothing that adds to or sus- 
tains his productive capacity, unless 
it be the opportunity to explain that 
all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy. 

The investor, however, is con- 
cerned with the extent to which the 
change in consumer spending may af- 
fect those corporations whose activi- 
ties, in whole or in part, are related 
to the production or distribution of 
items in the luxury or near-luxury 
category—such as liquors, jewelry, 
furs and other high grade apparel, 
furniture and house furnishings, ra- 
dio and television sets, cosmetics, con- 


fectionery and sports equipment, the 
motion picture theatres and produc- 
tion, and so on. 

It does not appear likely that any 
of these companies will be affected 
as seriously as the night club: opera- 
tors, for instance, for many of them 
also derive revenues from other than 
luxury items, and the drop in luxury 
buying might well stimulate sales of 
other of their products. With buyers 
shying away from the higher-priced 
fancy-gadgeted radios, to suggest one 
example, the sales potential of medi- 
um and lower-priced models is im- 
proved. Radio advertising currently 
indicates that retailers already are 
tackling the problem along that line. 

Rising prices in the early stages 
appeared to meet no serious con- 
sumer resistance. Spendable funds 
burn holes in many pockets and, 
blessed with round after round of 
wage hikes, the average citizen bought 
what he could with the funds in hand. 


Initial Indication 


The first strong resistance was en- 
countered by the liquor industry 
when prices were raised after the Oc- 
tober 1946 decontrol. Intensive 
campaigns to hold up sales were in- 
effective. .Volume dropped and not 
even the higher prices sufficed to keep 
dollar sales above the pre-control 
period. 

In the 10 months ended with 
October last retail liquor sales totaled 
$1,468 million against $1,491 million 
in the corresponding controlled 10 
months of 1946, while withdrawals 
from warehouses dropped from the 
high of 13.2 million tax gallons in 
October 1946 to the 1947 low of 5.7 
million tax gallons in July. As a re- 
sult, the liquor industry is girding 
for a period of price cutting and is 
strenuously promoting nationally-dis- 
tributed lower-priced blends. 

With the holiday season past, unit 
sales of jewelry, perfumes and cos- 
metics, leather goods, furs and a wide 
range of such gift-type specialties as 
cigarette lighters, and pen-and-pencil 
sets, have dropped more than season- 
ally. Full year figures are not avail- 
able, but it is doubtful if, with the 
exception of cosmetics, even the high 
range of prices in 1947 resulted in 
dollar sales topping 1946. 

The 1944-47 expansion in cosmetic 
sales was in sharp contrast to the 


Please turn to page 26 











News and Upinions 





on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Am. Pow. & Lt. pfds. x 

Prices of 93 for the $6 and 83 for 
the $5 preferred, against 1947 highs 
of 129% and 117¥, respectively, rep- 
resent sizable discounts from any 
likely liquidating values. (Pfds. pay- 
ing full divs., but in arrears $43.57 
& $36.31%4, respectively.) Full 
claims, including premiums and ar- 
rears, would be $158.57 per share on 
the $6 issue and $146.31 on the $5 
preferred. Company’s present recap- 
italization plan would allow $150 and 
$137, respectively, in underlying se- 
curities, etc., but changing market 
conditions have required a fresh ap- 
proach, with a new plan reported in 
preparation. Meanwhile, certain sub- 
sidiaries have been disposed of, sys- 
tem senior securities reduced and re- 
funded at sharp savings, and the 
twelve months through October 
netted $11.98 vs $14.81 per share on 
the combined preferreds. 


Black & Decker B 
Around 31, stock is priced at only 
5.8 times 1946-47 earnings despite 
good prospects. (Reg. qu. divs. at $2 
an. rate plus 50c Sept. extra.) In 
the fiscal year ended last September, 
a $2.9 million (17.1 per cent) gain 
in sales was more than offset by $3 
million (23.1 per cent) more costs 
and expenses. Freedom from EPT, 
which still equaled $1.21 per share 
in the 1945-46 fiscal year, neverthe- 
less permitted net to increase to $5.32 
vs. $4.70 per share. Backlogs for 
company’s portable electric tools 
were reduced about $10 million (one- 
third) but are still considered by the 
management to be too high. Contem- 
plated plant expansion also would end 
the delay in marketing new items. 


Brooklyn Union Gas C+ 

Price of 17 vs. 38% at the 1946 
high reflects cost squeezes culminat- 
ing in dividend omission. (Directors 
omitted reg. qu. div. pay. Nov. 1; 
previously pd. $1.60 an.) Mounting 
8 


century. 


costs necessitated company’s first pe- 
tition for higher rates in a quarter- 
Granted July 25 and 
amounting to $1.8 million, this was 
promptly absorbed by further cost in- 
creases. In October, there was a 
new. petition for $2 million and in 
November, a boost in fuel oil prices 
required an amendment asking $2.5 
million, instead. Meanwhile, with 
the three quarters returning a 28- 
cent profit, a 6-cent loss and a 75- 
cent loss, for the nine months through 
September the company lost 53 cents 
vs. $1.89 per share earned in 1946. 


Chicago Corp. . 

Oil and gas development and 
preference stock retirement strength- 
en the equity shares, quoted at 
ll. (Reg. qu. divs. at 40c an. 
rate.) Listed on the “big board” 
last July, company carried a mid- 
1947 general investment portfolio at 
$7.5 million, controlled or associated 
companies at $10.5 million, and net 
oil and gas properties, etc., at $15.4 
million. In March, it will redeem 
200,000 of 300,000 remaining $3 cu- 
mulative preference shares (convert- 
ible share for share into common), 
mostly out of a $12 million bank and 
insurance company loan. Within a 
decade, it will then have retired 486,- 
600 senior shares and reduced senior 
dividends and interest by about $1144 
million. For the first half of 1947 
earnings were 56 cents vs. $1.01 per 
share a year before, including 25 vs. 
81 cents security profits. 





*Investment trusts not rated. 


Consumers Power B 

Yield of 6.1% is attractive, and 
earnings coverage is satisfactory; 
price, 33. (Qu. divs. at $2 an. rate.) 
In common with the utility industry 
in general, company’s recent rates 
have not kept pace with rising costs. 
Thus, although gross for the twelve 
months through November was $78 
million vs. $66 million a year before, 


Opinions are;based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


earnings were off to $2.77 from $3 
per share. In process of divorce- 
ment from Commonwealth & South- 
ern, this system distributes electricity 
and natural gas solely within Michi- 
gan, exclusive of Detroit. Directors 
recently announced a $40.7 million 
construction and expansion program. 


Food Machinery Be 

This promising growth issue rea- 
sonably appraises understated earn- 
ings at price of 40 for the new 
stock. Company has just paid a 
100 per cent stock dividend and in- 
augurated regular quarterly dividends 
on the split shares at a $1.50 annual 
rate, just short of inducing conver- 
sion of the $3.25 preferred at an ad- 
justed 2-for-1 basis. Nine months 
through September returned $59.6 
million vs. $36.7 million sales a year 
before (up 62.3 per cent) and an 
adjusted net of $3.90 vs. $2.65 per 
share, even after a $1.50 inventory 
reserve. Company is catching up on 
backlogs, which were reduced to 
$17.7 million from $40 million dur- 
ing the nine months. 


General Electric A+ 

Stock, now priced at 35, is a blue 
chip market leader. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at $1.60 an. rate.) President Wilson 
sees no reason for a business reces- 
sion in 1948, but to’ combat inflation, 


prices have been reduced by 3 to 10. 
per cent on a wide range of consumer 


goods. Just previously he had esti- 
mated 1947 sales at $1.2 billion vs. 
$679 million in 1946 and looked 
for a 20 per cent gain in the new 
year. Current production is running 
30 per cent and prices 20 per cent 
higher than a year ago. Backlogs of 
heavy equipment alone total about 
$750 million, with deliveries extend- 
ing through 1951. Argentina recently 
ordered 95 diesel-electric locomotives. 
Nine months’ net was $1.96 vs. one 
cent per share in the year-earlier 
period. (Also FW, Oct. 8.) 
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Gillette Safety Razor B 


Toni acquisition materially broad- 
ens scope; recent price 33. (Reg. 
qu. divs. at $2.50 an. rate plus 50c 
Jan. extra.) The world leader in 
safety razors and blades, with shav- 
ing cream sidelines, has just acquired 
the Toni Company, manufacturer of 
a home cold permanent wave kit and 
shampoo, whose earnings jumped 
from $701,995 in the fiscal year end- 
ed February 1947 to an estimated $4 
million in the ten months through 
last December. The $12 million ini- 
tial purchase price includes over $4 
million net worth and, after $8 mil- 
lion has been realized from earnings, 
another $8 million would be payable 
from half Toni’s subsequent net, or 
a possible total cost of $20 million. 
Gillette’s own nine-month net was 
$3.28 vs. $3.23 per share a year be- 
fore. (Also FW, Nov. 9.) 


Glidden Company B 
A normally cyclical issue in a 
strong prosperity phase, stock is rea- 
sonably priced at 26, Split 2-for-1 in 
November, stock was placed on a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend basis of $1.40 
per annum in January, when a 50- 
cent extra also was paid. Adjusted 
to the present stock, payments totaled 
$1 in 1946 and $1.10 in 1947. In 
the fiscal year ended last October, a 
$63.3 million (52 per cent) gain in 
sales lifted earnings to $7.57 from 
$2.95 per share on the present com- 
mon stock. “Functional diversifica- 
tion” has firmly established company 
in paints and varnishes, chemicals 
and pigments, metals mining and re- 
fining, naval stores, vegetable oil 
processing, food products and soy 
bean processing, with considerable 
emphasis on research and develop- 
ment. (Also FW, Aug. 13.) 


Island Creek Coal B 


Shares, priced at 63, are of me- 
dium grade despite speculative nature 
of the industry. (Paid 75c each in 
Apr. & July, $1 & 50c extra each 
in Oct. & Dec., 1947 total $4.50 vs. 
$2.50 in 1946.) Helped by addition- 
al mines coming into production and 
further development of gas and oil 
production on its properties, sales for 
the nine months through September 
were $25 million vs. $18 million a 
year before, with earnings of $5.16 
vs. $2.37 per share. Company’s bit- 
uminous reserves are estimated suffi- 
cient for 50 years’ production and are 
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high grade, compact and_ readily 
available, accounting for profitable 
operations and dividends for 35 con- 
secutive years. At a special meeting 
February 6, shareholders will be 
asked to approve a 2-for-1 stock split. 
(Also FW, Sept. 3.) 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel “B” Cc 
Despite record earnings and favor- 
able trade prospects, stock is essen- 
tially speculative; price, 20. (Qu. 
divs. at $1.50 an. rate in July, Oct. & 
Jan.; 1947 total 75c vs. 37% in 
1946.) With Kaiser-Frazer having 
joined Ford and General Motors as 
major customers, production is being 
materially enlarged through a $2.5 
million former Government plant ac- 
quired last spring. Capacity of the 
French & ‘Hecht division already has 
been increased at a cost of nearly $1 
million to handle more farm and road 
machinery wheel business. From a 
deficit in 1946, earnings on the com- 
bined “A” and “B” stocks jumped to 
a record $5.36 per share in the fiscal 
year ended last August, and the sub- 
sequent November quarter saw net 
of $1.91 vs. 68 cents per share a year 
before. (Also FW, Aug. 13.) 


St. Regis Paper Cc 

Listed on N. Y. Stock Exchange 
last July, stock at 10 is an improv- 
ing speculation representing an in- 
tegrated trade leader. (Paid init. 
15c and 10c extra in Dec.) President 
Ferguson places 1947 sales at a 
record $140 million and expects a 15 
per cent increase in 1948. Earnings 
for the nine months through Septem- 
ber 30 equaled $2 vs. 68 cents per 
share a year before. Company has 
spent $29 million on development, 
modernization and expansion since 
1935, and now owns or has cutting 
rights on nearly two million acres of 
forest lands. Principal products are 
heavy duty multi-wall bags, light- 
weight printing papers, Panelyte lam- 
inated plastic items, bag making and 
filling machinery and wire ties. St. 
Regis owns 541,200 shares of United 
Corporation and 140,000 of Beaunit 
Mills. 


Southern Railway 


Price of 39 is 45% less than re- 
tained earnings since 1940. (Reg. 
qu. divs. at $3 an. rate.) Debt re- 
duction since 1939 has trimmed 
enough from fixed charges to equal 
the present common dividend. Com- 


C+: 


pany is presently engaged upon an 
ambitious equipment improvement 
program, as evidenced by rolling 
stock orders totaling $50 million last 
February and March. Meanwhile, on 
moderately increased revenues, earn- 
ings for the 11 months through No- 
vember equaled $5.54 vs. $3.17 per 
share a year before. This brought 


_ aggregate net for 6 years and 11 


months up to $87.27, of which only 
$16.75 has been paid in dividends and 


$70.52 has been reinvested. (Also 
FW, May 14.) 
Van Raalte C+ 


An above-average textile specialty, 
with proposed dividend yielding 7.0% 
at 43. As against 50 cents each in 
March, June and September and $1 
in December 1946, company last 
year’ paid three dividends of 60 cents 
each and one of $1.60, respectively, 
the total rising from $2.50 to $3.40 
per share. Now a 50 per cent stock 
dividend is to be paid January 23 to 
stockholders of record December 31, 
followed by an initial 50-cent cash di- 
vidend. Continued quarterly, the lat- 
ter would equal $3 on the present 
shares. The original du Pont Nylon 
designee, and producer also of rayon 
and cotton hosiery, lingerie, gloves 
and other knitted wear, Van Raalte 
had 1947 earnings through Septem- 
ber equivalent on the present stock 
to $5.42 per share vs. $4.07 a year 
before. (Also FW, Apr. 23.) 


Wabash Railroad, pfd. a 


Stock is in much better position 
than predecessor shares, but cannot 
be regarded as an investment; recent 
price, 65. ($4.50 an. divs. paid each 
Apr. 1942-47 from preceding year’s 
earnings.) Drastic 1941 reorganiza- 
tion cut fixed charges over two- 
thirds, subsequent debt reduction and 
refunding has been substantial, and 
normal earnings should amply cover 
future preferred dividend require- 
ments. Controlled by a _ wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Pennsylvania 
Railroad through ownership of four- 
fifths of the total preferred and com- 
mon shares, this system is an impor- 
tant agricultural product carrier, but 
depends more upon activities of the 
Great Lakes automobile and steel in- 
dustries. With the month of Novem- 
ber contributing $2.34 vs. 50 cents, 
earnings for the first eleven months 
of 1947 equaled $21.56 vs. $10.52 per 
preferred share a year before. 
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New Interim Hate 


Boost Aids Hailroads 


Temporary rate rise to June 30 averaging about 


17.5 per cent on all freight means continued 


profitable operations for roads now in black 


wr an additional 10 per cent 


temporary rise in freight rates, 
plus a Shippers’ Advisory Board 
forecast of a 3.5 per cent gain in 
freight car loadings for the first quar- 
ter of 1948 compared with the same 
1947 period, the railroads are making 
a good start on the New Year. Eleven 
of the 13 regional Shippers’ Advis- 
ory Boards forecast increases in their 
districts with small decreases pre- 
dicted only in the Midwest (not in- 
cluding Great Lakes or Ohio Valley) 
and Trans-Missouri-Kansas regions. 


Tonnage Vs. Revenues 


Actually, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in its December 30 de- 
cision, advanced freight rates for 
railroads, water carriers, and freight 
forwarders 20 per cent until June 
30, 1948, but the new increase super- 
sedes the 10 per cent temporary in- 
crease granted these carriers on Oc- 
tober 7 last. Based on rates in ef- 


fect before the October increases, it 
was estimated that $1.2 billion would 
be added to railroad gross revenues 
in 1948 provided traffic held at about 
the same levels as last year. As in- 
dicated by the first quarter forecast, 
the railroads are not pessimistic over 
the prospect. : 

Even if the freight tonnage for all 
1948 should recede somewhat—say 
two or three per cent—railroad oper- 
ating revenues still would be expected 
to rise. It is not expected at the 
moment that the ICC will order any 
reduction, in its final decision, in the 
freight rate increases already granted, 
and a small additional boost may be 
forthcoming to offset actual and pros- 
pective advances in unit costs of sup- 
plies and materials, plus possible ad- 
ditional pay concessions to the operat- 
ing and non-operating unions. 

While much will depend upon this 
final decision, any loss in traffic vol- 
ume in 1948 should be small and, it 











“Telemike” for 


Phone Talks 


A new midget inductor 
unit fits over the out- 
side of the earpiece of 
the standard telephone, 
picking up the conver- 
sations on both ends of 
the line for transmission 
to any type of disc, 
wire, film or cylinder 
electric retorder. Made 
by Miles Reproducer 
Company, the device is 
designed also to oper- 
ate with a standard ra- 
dio receiver, phono- 
graph or microphone 
amplifier, for group 
loud speaker listening. 
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is entirely probable, would be offset. 


by improved operating efficiency ob- 
tainable from use of new equipment. 
For one thing, more new freight cars 
will be carrying their basic loads of 
lumber, ores, iron, steel, coal, stone, 
gravel, cement and sand, and other 
items important to the automobile, 
building, rail equipment and steel in- 
dustries. 

Because of the acute freight car 


shortage last year, the roads were 


unable to handle all the freight that 
would have been assigned to them, 
losing some of their business to long- 
haul trucking lines. The trend in that 
direction may now be halted or per- 
haps even reversed. An increase in 
construction activity is expected for 
this year, and although some drop in 
exports is indicated, goods. not sold 
abroad can be consumed at home. 
Planted wheat acreage, according to 
present estimates, will be about 90 
per cent of what it was last year al- 
though the extent of yield will be 
governed by weather conditions. 


Over-All Advance 


Since certain commodities will not 
share in the full 20 per cent increase, 
the over-all advance is expected to 


be about 17.5 per cent. These excep-: 


tions comprise coal, coke and certain 
ores such as aluminum, copper, lead, 
and zinc and their concentrates, and 
iron ore. The previous increase on 
coal and coke of 10 cents a net ton 
(11 cents a gross ton) has _ been 
doubled, as was the same October 
1947 increase on iron ore (except 
rates on ore to, or handling charges 
at, the upper Lake ports, which again 
remain the same). Specific increases 
of 20 cents a ton were provided for 
the other ores and their concentrates. 

The ICC decision came a little 
earlier than expected so that the new 
schedules will be almost fully re- 
flected in January earnings figures. 
While the eastern roads, which bear 
the heavier terminal charges, were 
somewhat disappointed at not receiv- 
ing a territorial differential, recogni- 


tion of this special problem is ex-~ 


pected in the final ICC decision. 
The additional rate increase is ex- 
pected to keep border-line roads pres- 
ently in the black on the profitable 
side of operations. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad—largest in the country in 
respect to gross volume—is expected 
to report a net profit for the full year 
1947, although. for the 10 months 
Please turn to page 29 
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Many Loans Are Made to 
Pay Off Family Medical Bills 


Keystone 


hether or not credit controls are 

to be restored as an anti-infla- 
tion measure is of less importance to 
the small loan companies than to 
those engaged primarily in financing 
instalment purchases of automobiles 
and other consumer durable goods. 
Wartime Federal Reserve Regulation 
W, for example, was largely designed 
to control the size of down payments 


and the distance of maturities on the . 


latter types of instalment loans. 


Loan Uses 


A breakdown of reasons for bor- 
rowing appeared in the 1946 annual 
report of American Investment Com- 
pany of Illinois. In percentages of 
the total, medical, hospital and fun- 
eral requirements led at 28.36, fol- 
lowed by meeting existing bills 21.14, 
travel and education 10.33, repairs 
8.08, taxes, mortgage, interest and 
insurance 7.49, fuel 7.30, clothing 
6.89, assistance to relatives 5.06, rent 
and food 3.25. Trailing along at the 
bottom were auto and furniture 
financing at 1.26 and 0.84 per cent, 
respectively. 

The personal loan companies them- 
selves accounted for 27.4 per cent 
cent of the business back in 1929, but 
only 30.1 per cent in prewar 1941 
and 31.2 per cent at the end of last 
year. 

Commercial banks, long in the 
field in a small way, have made con- 
spicuous progress in developing their 
stake in this business in recent years. 
From 7.7 per cent in: 1929, their 
share jumped to 44.1 per cent in 
1941 and 48.6 per cent in the 1946 
postwar recovery., The remaining 
45.1, 25.8 and 20.2 per cent, respec- 
tively, was accounted for by indus- 
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— Steady Returns From Small-Loan Issues 





Flexibility of operations in this field per- 


mit relatively stable earnings and dividends 


despite 


trial banking companies and credit 
unions. : | 

The over-all growth of the busi- 
ness during the past 18 years or so 
has thus been rapid enough for the 
personal loan companies to progress 
despite increased competition. Not- 
withstanding their diminishing share 
of the total business available, they 
started with $263 million outstanding 
loans in 1929, reaching new records 
of $350 million in 1937, $505 mil- 
lion in 1940 and $616 million in 
1946. 

Notable flexibility in small loan 
operations permits relatively stable 
earnings and dividends despite some- 
times marked variations in receiv- 
ables held. It varies from the rapidity 
with which the companies themselves 
can borrow and repay, or open and 
close branch offices. 

All three of the “Big Board” lead- 
ers of the industry can point to con- 
sistently substantial earnings in every 
year since before the depression. 
They can boast, too, unbroken divi- 
dend records, none of which dates 
back less than 16 years. 

In the case of American Invest- 
ment Company of Illinois, after pay- 


variations in 


receivables held 


ing 15 cents in March and 20 cents 
each in June and September, in De- 
cember the stock was placed on a 
regular quarterly dividend basis at 
the rate of $1 per annum. Payments 
in 1947 thus totaled 80 cents vs. 60 
cents per share in 1946. 

Beneficial Industrial Loan paid 
$1.50 each in 1946 and 1947, made 
up of 30-cent year-end dividends in 
January and 30-cent quarterly pay- 
ments in March, June, September 
and December. 

Household Finance paid $1.80 in 
1947 against $1.50 in 1946, but 
whereas 40 cents was paid in Janu- 
ary and 45 cents each in April and 
July, it disbursed a new regular quar- 
terly of 50 cents per share in October, 
placing the shares on a $2 annual. 
basis. 


Income Appeal 


Although perhaps lacking “gla- 
mour,” the shares of the personal 
loan companies nevertheless possess 
at least moderate growth possibili- 
ties over the longer term. Their prin- 
cipal appeal, however, is for income, 
and indicated returns at current price 
levels are comparatively liberal. 


The Personal Loan Companies 






Number of Loans during 1946...... 
Amount of Loans during 1946...... 
Average Amount .............:.. 
Net Balance of Loans, Sept., 1947.. 
Total Assets, Sept., 1947........... 
Per Cent of Loans to Assets....... 


Reserves Against Loans, 1946..... 
Per Cent of Gross Balance, 1946... 


Long Term Debt, Sept. 30, 1947. 
Other Liabilities, Sept. 30, 1947.... 


Preferred Stock, Sept. 30, 1947.... 
Common Shares, Sept. 30, 1947.... 


Earned per share 1946............ 
Earned per share 1945............ 


Earned per share 9 months 1947... 
Earned per share 9 months 1946... 


Indicated Dividend ............... 
OCS, PRUE. 5. da teks sitaceane 
Yield 
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American Beneficial Household 
Investment Industrial Finance 

235,760 915,774 1,153,818 

$51,629,485 $180,882,354 $229,048,758 

$219 $198 $199 

$31,126,786 $105,668 ,408 $128,622,758 

36,030,996 126,666,024 146,213,754 

86.4% 83.4% 88.0% 

$880,569 $6,126,044 $7,279,306 

3.05% 5.84% 5.92% 

.. $12,500,000 $40,000,000 $40,000,000 

12,940,163 33,080,114 57,839,885 

*$4,543,175 +$10,000,000 §$10,000,000 

1,066,269 2,383,100 2,224,851 

$1.18 $2.25 $2.43 

$0.60 2.11 1.96 

$1.32 $1.78 $2.93 

0.89 1.74 1.87 

$1.00 $1.50 $2.00 

14 23 33 

7.1% 6.5% 6.1% 


* 181,727 shares, 5% cum. pref., $25 par. conv, into 1% common. f 100,000 shares $3.25 cum., no 
par, conv. into 2.8 common. § 100,000 shares 34% cum., $100 par. f{ As revised in 1946, 
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L.G's 


What While the majority of the 
Is the American people endorse 
Risk? the broad principles of the 


Marshall Plan for aiding 
recovery in Western Europe, never- 
theless there is substantial disagree- 
ment upon the practical implementa- 
tion of the program. However, since 
the recent London Conference ended 
in complete failure, the only prac- 
ticable course remaining for those na- 
tions outside of Russia’s sphere is the 
formation of a separate peace, allow- 
ing the bull-headed Soviets to deter- 
mine their own destiny. In the light 
of historical events and human ex- 
perience, the present government of 
Russia eventually will collapse, a 
prospect that is an additional reason 
why this nation should support the 
Marshall Plan. 

But the means of assuring the 
workability of the Plan requires the 
serious thought of our Congressional 
leaders. Uppermost to be considered 
is how many billions of dollars we 
can appropriate for European recon- 
struction without imperilling our own 
economy, since it is still plagued by 
scarcities of many basic materials that 
are required for our own production 
lines. In addition, it is necessary 
that we be positive that all appropria- 
tions are used as intended and that 
not a dollar is wasted. 

General George C. Marshall, in a 
recent radio address explaining the 
failure of the Foreign Ministers to 
come to any agreement in London, 
stated that his plan involves a cal- 
culable risk. By this assertion he 
implied that a qualified yardstick 
could be used to measure our re- 
sponsibilities within factors of safety. 

This “calculable risk” statement 
raises another thought. If the risk 
of the Plan can be measured. could 
we not also apply this yardstick to 
the financing of the program so that 
we can avoid placing the entire bur- 
den on the American people, who 
already carry a heavy load? 

It is implied that we shall be re- 
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paid for our financial assistance in 
one form or another in the course 


of time. A substantial amount of 
the money that will be spent by for- 
eign nations under the Plan will be 
used to purchase American made 
goods, and from these exports our 
corporations will benefit materially. 

Therefore, it would seem practical 
for American business to accept as 
payment, in lieu of cash, bonds bear- 
ing a moderate rate of interest and 
suitable as collateral in their own 
individual financing arrangements. 
By this method, we could avoid in- 
creasing our already large national 
debt and still lend a helping hand to 
our neighbors. It is a thought which 
Congress might seriously consider in 
respect to the financing of the Mar- 
shall Plan. 


Businessmen’ Leaders of industry 

Express are showing more 

. confidence in the fu- 

= seamen ture of American 

business than the public. They ex- 
Pp } 


press optimism despite the complex- 
ity of the domestic and foreign pic- 
ture not merely by what they say. 
for that could be regarded as wishful 
hoping, but by their actions. 
Many of our leading corporations 
are expanding their facilities at a 
rate not witnessed in the past quarter 
of a century—and that means the 
expenditure of many billions of dol- 
lars. Among the leaders in_ this 
movement are chemical, telephone 
and public utility industries. If the 
men determining policy for these 
major industries had any fear about 
our future, it is not likely that they 
would commit themselves to such 
large capital outlays at this time. 
Stimulating their desire to expand 
their present capacity is the realiza- 





Page 


tion that deferred demand is so great 
that present facilities cannot meet the 
challenge. This is particularly evi- 
dent in the motor, building and oil 
industries which alone could. furnish 
sufficient support to general indus- 
trial activity to assure prosperity for 
a considerable period of time. This is 
one of the brightest spots on the cur- 
rently beclouded economic scene. 


Flood of In the few years since 
Anti-Trust the end of the war the 

. Department of Justice 
Suits 


had sufficient time to 
act against those corporations which 
it felt were violating our anti-trust 
laws. Yet throughout this period it 


-remained quiescent about the subject. 


Recently, however, the Depart- 
ment became quite active and inau- 
gurated a flood of proceedings ac- 
companied by considerable public 
bally-hoo. Even from a layman’s 
point of view some of these actions 
appear based on flimsy grounds. In 
this category are the suits against 
the investment bankers and against 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

This is a Presidential election year, 
and there éan be little doubt that this 
is reflected in the timing of the suits. 
The New Dealers are exceedingly 
anxious to remain in power—and 
they hardly can be blamed for this 
ambition. In order to arouse the 
wrath of the labor segment of the vot- 
ing population, it always has been 
one of their main political principles 
to attack large-scale .business enter- 
prises and bankers, whom they nebu- 
lously have branded as Wall Street 
ogres. ’ 

If there was any sincerity in the 
Justice Department’s attitude toward 
violators of our anti-trust laws, then 
why has it not acted against monop- 
olistic labor unions? When this ques- 
tion is posed there is always a deep 
silence, notwithstanding the fact that 
some of the unions are among the 
most flagrant offenders of the anti- 
trust laws. 
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Eastern Air Lines 


Bucks the Trend 


Company enjoys advantage of lucrative winter 
route and is practically alone in net earnings 
column for 1947. Cost control almost a fetish 


astern Air Lines, which has con- 
E sistently reported yearly profits 
while other companies have been in 
and out of the red, derives certain 
advantages from route geography, 
and others from its economical man- 
agement. Althoufh the company had 
a poor third quarter as traffic fell off 
while expenses were rising, it can 
look forward as usual to a good win- 
ter season if only because it com- 
mands the lion’s share of the lucrative 
New York-Florida run. Participa- 
tion in the benefits of Florida sun- 
shine is a great asset for Eastern. 


Route Applications 


A look at Eastern’s route map also 
reveals that the Great Silver Fleet 
touches at nine of-the first 12 cities 
of the United States, missing only 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
Pittsburgh. Eastern’s application for 
extension of its southern route from 
Texas to California has been pending 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for quite some time, while in another 
proceeding, the Middle Atlantic case, 
the company proposes to include 
Pittsburgh on its Detroit-Miami 
route to provide that city with its first 
north-south trunkline plane. service. 
In another petition, Eastern has 
asked to have Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town and Toledo included on a De- 
troit-Miami routing via Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Whatever the result of these vari- 
ous applications, it is a fact that East- 
ern Air Lines can make money dur- 
ing: the winter season, which is tra- 
ditionally a bad time for most air 
carriers because of weather uncer- 
tainty and canceled flights. Flortda 
weather assures Eastern of safe land- 
ing conditions, while it can take off 
on most days with fairly full loads 
at any one of nine East Coast cities 
from Boston to Baltimore. Further- 
more, time schedules have recently 
been greatly improved through intro- 
duetion of a new 60-passenger Con- 
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stellation; in fact, 14 new inter-city 
speed records were established by 
Eastern Air Lines as its new “gold- 
plate” Constellations whisked from 
port to port. 

It was the placing of these power- 
ful Constellations in service, entail- 
ing expensive training of crews plus 
many test flights, which became the 
largest factor in placing the company 
in the red during the September 
quarter. But although training ex- 
pense continues throughout the year, 
it is not expected to become such a 
burdensome factor in 1948 inasmuch 
as the company took delivery on the 
last of its 14 Constellations in No- 
vember. 

The fleet of Eastern Air Lines 
was thereby expanded to a total of 
86 multi-engined airliners, and while 
the new high-speed planes were as- 
signed to long-range non-stop sched- 
ules, the DC-4 Silverlines took over 
on the intermediate express flights 
with the two-engined DC-3 placed on 
the more frequent inter-city sched- 
ules, such as New York-Boston. 

Up to the beginning of the Septem- 
ber quarter, Eastern had enjoyed a 
fairly good half year with earnings 
of 55 cents a share against 77 cents 
in the similar 1946 period, and with 
the exception of one of the smaller 





Hestern Air Lines 





Operating 
Revenues 
(Mil- *Earned *Divi- 
Year lions) Per Share dends *Price Range 
UU Ut ae! a een 
1938.. 5.7 0.21 None 43%4— 2% 
1939.. 7.6 0.52 None 8 — 3% 
1940.. 10.7 0.70 None 11%— 6% 
1941.. 13.7 0.70 None 814— 6 
1942.. 16.3 0.50 None 8'i4— 4% 
1943.. 15.8 0.61 None 11%— 7% 
1944.. 18.6 0.644 None 10%— 8% 
1945.. 26.7 0.89 $0.25 33%— 8% 
1946.. 418 1.88 0.50 33%—16% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1946. . 1.21 | pee 
1947... 0.17 a0.25 a24%4—16 
*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in May 1946. 

a—Full year. 


companies, National, which shares 
the New York-Florida run—it was 
the only airline to show a profit for 
the period. Relatively, however, it 
did much better than National whose 
net was off 83.6 per cent from the 
1946 period, while Eastern’s was 
down only 18.7 per cent. Third quar- 
ter results, with a deficit of $908,308 
or 38 cents a share, reduced nine 
months’ net to-17 cents a share com- 


~ pared with $1.21 in the similar period 


of 1946, but there is reason to expect 
that Eastern made some improvement 
in the final quarter. 

Eastern’s operating results for the 
first 10 months of 1947 (as compiled 
by Brooks Earning Indicator) reflect 
an increase in expenses of nearly 
50 per cent. The load factor was ex- 
tremely low for Eastern, standing at 
61.2 against 79.7 in the same 1946 
period. Despite an increase in plane 
miles flown (38.4 million vs. 33.5 
million) in passenger miles flown 
(738.3 million vs. 641.5 million), and 
in gross receipts ($42.4 million vs. 
$33.2 million), larger expenses due 
to installation of new transports plus 
added costs for replacement parts 
and everyday equipment proved too 
great a factor even for the economical 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker. It is 
a fact that Captain Rickenbacker, 
Eastern’s president and general man- 
ager, has long been in the habit of 
bringing every company expenditure 
of more than $100 under his scrutiny. 


Beneficial System 


That this system pays off is shown 
in an analysis of airline statistics for 
1946 which shows Eastern, on rela- 
tives, to be the lowest-cost company 
in respect to total operating expense, 
in ground operations expense, equip- 
ment maintenance, passenger . service 
expense and general and administra- 
tive expense. 

The pick-up in Eastern’s traffic an- 
ticipated for the first half of 1948 at 
least will be accentuated dollar-wise 
by a 10 per cent increase in passenger 
tariffs effective January 15. While 
higher passenger rates already had 
been put into effect by other airlines 
in December, Eastern and its compe- 
titor National did not increase their 
fares until this month. Eastern’s air 
express, and freight traffic have been 
making steady gains, and since the 
company covers highly industrialized 
areas and large centers of population,,. 
it can count on further revenue in- 
creases from this source. 
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Fertilizer Profits 


Should Hold Well 


Calls for continued record domestic farm output 


plus desperate plant food needs abroad indicate 


high business volume will carry over some years 


66 few years back,” observes the 

, See issue of the Fertilizer 
Review, trade association organ, “the 
fertilizer industry . . . put most em- 
phasis on promoting the sale and use 
of commercial fertilizer. Today, the 
emphasis has changed. U. S. farm- 


ers are asking for unprecedented, 


quantities of fertilizer. In other coun- 
tries, tillers of the soil are crying out 
for more and more supplies. Fer- 
tilizer is featured in the requirements 
urged by the 16 nations cooperating 
under the Marshall Plan. 
“Considerable attention is paid to 
fertilizer in every report of the com- 
mittees set up to assay our nation’s 
ability to supply the needs of foreign 
countries. . . . It is the subject of 
discussions by ambassadors, eco- 
nomic experts, military occupation 
authorities — by everyone interested 
in greater agricultural production. 
... At least for the present, the big 
job is to counsel on the wise use of 
our products.” 


Uptrend Continues 


It is estimated that there will be 
available for distribution to American 
farmers and for export more than 17 
million tons of fertilizer during the 
fiscal year to end June 30, 1948, as 
compared with some 16 million in 
1946-47. This would continue an 


uptrend that nearly doubled consump-- 


tion from 7.5 million tons in 1938 to 
14.9 million tons in the calendar year 
1946. An earlier record of 8.2 mil- 
lion tons in 1930 stood for a decade, 
during which a depression low of 
less than 4.4 million was touched in 
1932. 

The combination of sharply re- 
duced depression volume with an ex- 
cessive capacity that had been built 
up in earlier years resulted in a se- 
ries of unprofitable periods during 
which fertilizer securities fell into 
market disrepute. However, it is in- 
creasingly evident that in recent years 
the industry has “sold” its product 
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in the promotional as well as the lit- 
eral sense, aided by convincing dem- 
onstrations under wartime pressure 
for peak agricultural output. 

An earlier issue of the Fertilizer 
Review cited four reasons why there 
probably would have been an up- 
trend in consumption in recent years, 
even without war and cyclical fac- 
tors. One was an educational pro- 
gram by the industry, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and_ state 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations. The second was a shift in 
crop production due to change in 
American diet toward increased use 
of fruits, fresh vegetables and dairy 
products, coincident with introduc- 
tion and widespread use of high- 
yielding varieties of crops. 

The third was the rapid growth in 
use of fertilizer in the newer agri- 
cultural regions of the West, where 
1946 consumption by 23 states rose 
to 27 per cent of the nation’s total 
usage, as against the 1935-39 average 
of 16 per cent. ; 

The fourth was the industry’s abil- 
ity, through active research, to supply 
greater quantities of improved fer- 
tilizers, better suited to the needs of 
specific crops and soils. From all 
these reasons, it concludes that fu- 
ture consumption “will fluctuate 


along a level considerably higher than 


the 6% million ton average that pre- 
vailed in the quarter-century before 
World War II, and nearer to present 
level.” 

The fact that the industry has re- 


strained prices relatively well while 
improving its products should also 
help it hold much of its recent gains. 
In the past decade, fertilizer prices 
are estimated to have increased about 
oO per cent: while farm income ex- 
panded 186 per cent, so that it is 
now taking a much smaller share of 
the farmer’s dollar to do an improved 
fertilizing job. 

In the meantime, plant obso- 
lescence and greater use of fertilizer 
per acre, along with greatly increased 
farm purchasing power, has corrected 
much of the overcapacity which 
plagued the industry in the 1930s. 
Then too, for the next several years 
there are the two-fold effects of Eu- 
ropean food shortages. We must 
make up foreign agricultural defi- 
ciencies while, at the same time, help- 
ing the continent’s own farmers to 
increase their output by export of 
fertilizer as well as of agricultural 
machinery and equipment. 


Influential Factors 


The plant food business doubtless 
will eventually return to a cyclical 
pattern. The farmer’s need for in- 
creased productive efficiency is the 
greater when output is reduced and 
his best policy would be to cut acre- 
age rather than fertilizer. But the 
fact remains that fertilizer consump- 
tion varies with agricultural produc- 
tion and farm income. Conditions of 
specific crops as well as territorial 
factors are significant. Thus, about 
22 per cent of all fertilizer sold is 
usually used in corn production, 21 
per cent in cotton, 14 per cent in 
fruits and vegetables, 10 per cent in 
wheat, 8 per cent on potatoes and 7 
per cent’ on tobacco. And despite 
greater recent gains in other sections, 
the South continues the largest con- 
sumption area. 

All in all, most of the issues in the 
group continue to be cyclical specu- 
lations, although facing prospects of 
well sustained volume, earnings and 
dividends over the intermediate term. 


Fertilizer Manufacturers Compared. 


7——Common Ssare Earnings——, 


1946-47 Year ended September 
Sales 7—June 30— -—Quarter—, Divi- 

Company (Millions) 1946 1947 1946 1947 dends Price Yield 
Am. Agricultural Chem. $41.1 *$4.80 *$6.84 $1.09 $1.12 $4.00 49 8.2% 
Davison Chemical ..... 25.4 236, 33% Bes “25 100 22 45 
Int. Minerals & Chem. 41.3 3.92 4.35 N.R. 0.33 1.60 33 48 
Tennessee Corp. ...... 427.7 +£1.36 41.89 $1.04 §2.09 1.50 17 8.8 
Va.-Carolina Chemical. 42.4 0.87 4.90 N.R. N.R. xNone_ 10 ; 

*After 23-cent contingency reserve. }Previous calendar years. §Six months through June. {After 


contingency reserves of 59 cents in 1945 and 53 cents in 1946. 
months, arrears $83.50. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


x—Preferred paid $13 in last twelve 
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Presidential message found no reflection in stock movements. 
Possibility of Congressional enactment of program is slight 


The market picture continues to be one of a 
comparatively narrow sideways movement of the 
industrial group and an advancing trend by the 
rails, with the utilities more recently tending to join 
in the forward movement. A* comparatively small 
volume of transactions also continues to be the 
order of the day. Intermediate term profit pros- 
pects have clarified for a number of individual 
groups, but.as for the general list investors have 
continued reluctant to capitalize corporate earnings 
at anything better than an extremely modest basis. 


The general nature of the President’s message 
to Congress had been so well publicised in advance 
that it caused hardly a ripple in the market despite 
its pink tinge. To carry out all of the recommenda- 
tions outlined by Mr. Truman would cost scores of 
billions of dollars—in taxes or in additional bank 
credit. But the fact is, the bulk of the suggestions 
are recognized by the market as having been made 
for political purposes only, with no thought that 
Congress will actually even seriously consider 
them. 


The report on the State of the Union is the 
first of a series of messages that will be delivered 
by the President to Congress in coming months. 
But it seems likely that these dispatches will have as 
little effect on the trend of stock prices as did the 
one that was delivered Wednesday. In the first 
place, with the elections looming in November most 
of them will be shaped largely by political consid- 
erations. More important, the Republicans remain 
in control of Congress and have shown no disposi- 
tion to go along with the socialistic philosophies 
apparently still held by high members of the Ad- 
ministration. 


The most attention-arresting portion of the 
recommendations was, of course, the income tax 
plan. Politically, the proposal doubtless will have 
considerable appeal. But its economic results would 
be most unfortunate. It is from the middle and 
the upper income brackets that normally come the 
funds that finance business expansion, and the $40 
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cost-of-living tax credit would afford them compara- 
tively no relief in light of the extremely high rates 
they now are bearing. And although industry is 
called upon to spend at least $50 billion in expan- 
sion during the next several years, corporation taxes 
would be increased—to an estimated 50 per cent 
rate—largely on the grounds that corporate profits 
now are too high. It is easily proven that industrial 
earnings are not inordinately high in comparison 
with the rises that have occurred in the other areas 
of the national economy (FW, Nov. 19), and many 
businesses are finding that a large portion of cur- 
rent earnings under present conditions are illusory. 
A fact overlooked by the President is that any in- 
crease in the taxes on business would be imme- 
diately followed by further price increases on many 
products, and the whole inflation spiral would be 
given another vicious whirl. 


The public utility section of the stock list long 
has been characterized by sluggish action, and about 
the best that can be said of it recently is that its 
tone has shown signs of improvement. The indus- 
try is laboring under the handicaps of rising oper- 
ating costs and inflexible rate schedules, and it is 
likely that for many companies 1948 earnings will 
be below their 1947 results. But over the longer 
term considerable encouragement can be found. 
A major expansion program is now under full 
swing, and will greatly augment revenues. In addi- 
tion, many companies have sound arguments for 
rate increases, and relief in this direction seems 
likely to materialize over the next several years. 
These are longer range prospects, to be sure, but 
the stock market usually looks considerably beyond 
the immediate future. 


For the average investor, stock holdings as well 
as new purchases should be based on the factor of 
liberal yields rather than possibilities of early mar- 
ket profits. When so many good quality issues are 
returning generous rates of income, there is little 
reason for giving more than passing consideration 
to stocks in dubious position. | 


Written January 8, 1948; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Sugar Outlook: 


As required under the Sugar Act of 1948 (which 
has replaced the Sugar Act of 1937) Secretary of 
Agriculture Anderson on January 5 issued his esti- 
mate of United States consumption of sugar in 
1948, placing the total at 7.8 million tons, raw 
basis. With the exception of 1941, when 8,069,000 
short tons were consumed (of which one million 
tons represented stockpiling), the estimate forecasts 
a record domestic consumption of the sweet com- 
modity. Consumption in 1947 is estimated at ap- 
proximately 7.4 million tons. 

The Secretary’s estimate provides the basis for 
determining quotas to be assigned to various pro- 
ducing areas. Allotments to the several domestic 
areas are on a tonnage basis, totaling 5.22 million 
tons, and the benefit of the indicated increase in 
consumption accrues to Cuba, which has a percen- 
tage quota. Under the estimate Cuba will supply 
approximately 33 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption, plus 95 per cent of any unfilled portion 
of the Philippine 952,000-ton quota. 

With domestic prices of raw and refined sugars 
determined this year in a free market, the estimate 
was interpreted as bearish by the sugar trade. The 
May contract, which sold at 6 cents when trading 
was resumed last July, dropped to 5.07 cents, while 
spot raw sugar declined to a nominal 5.15 cents, 
against the fixed price of 6.32 cents for sugar sold 
from Government holdings. No early drop in the 
price of refined sugar from 8.40 cents for cane 
(8.30 cents for beet) is expected. Beet processors 
are unlikely to inaugurate any cut in view of the 
support features of the Government sugar program, 
while cane refiners for the most part have high 
inventories of raws to liquidate, which were pur- 
chased from the Government at 6.32 cents. 


Oil Yields Revised 


Winter storms have forced many automobiles 
off the road and thus have relieved a gasoline 
shortage. But the storms also have accentuated to a 
painful degree the need for more fuel oil, causing 
the Bureau of Mines to revise its oil and gasoline 
forecasts for January. A sharp drop in gasoline 
yields and a corresponding increase in light fuel 
oil yields are now indicated. 

The Bureau’s forecast for January specifies a 
crude oil demand of 5,255;000 barrels daily, total 
gasoline demand of 64 million barrels, a yield of 
gasoline from crude oil of 37 per cent, and total 
crude runs to stills of 5,240,000 barrels daily. A 
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year ago the actual daily crude oil demand was 
4,718,300 barrels while total gasoline demand in 
January 1946 was 60.3 million barrels with fewer 
cars on the road. Yield of gasoline from crude oil 
was 40.07 per cent a year ago, with total crude 
runs to stills of 4,738,600 barrels daily. 

Meanwhile the decline in distillate and residual 
oil and kerosene inventories along the Eastern Sea- 
board slowed as stocks registered smaller decreases 
during the week ended December 27 than in the 
previous four weeks. The light and heavy fuel oil 
and kerosene supply outlook is not all good, never- 
theless. For example, East Coast home heating oil 
stocks stood at 12.3 million barrels on December 
27 last, but the situation one year ago was that 
distillate inventories slumped some 13 million bar- 
rels from December 28 to March 31. Demand this 
year is estimated to be 25 per cent higher; at this 
rate of consumption, present stocks should total 
16.3 million barrels, or nearly 3.3 million more 
than presently held. 


Another Steel Wage Rise? 


Another hike in steel wages apparently will be 
sought by the CIO United Steelworkers on the 
ground that the workers “need a pay increase and 
the industry can afford to grant it.” Last April the 
union signed a two-year contract with United States 
Steel Corporation raising average hourly earnings 
from $1.32 to $1.47. The contract became the basis 
for most of the agreements signed immediately 
afterward. While setting working conditions and 
wages for a two-year period running to April 1949, 
the contract contains a clause under which the 
wage question may be reopened during the first 
week in April 1948, on written notice from either 
party. 

No official statement has come from Philip 
Murray, who heads the CIO Steelworkers, but the 
union’s monthly publication has compiled its own 
statistics to “prove” that higher wages are not the 
primary cause of steel price increases nor of the 
rise in steel-making costs. Profits of the steel in- 
dustry in 1947, it asserts, rose 59 per cent over 
1946 while workers’ wages were up only 14.2 per 
cent in average hourly earnings. 

Of course no real figures on corporation earnings 
in 1947 will be available for some weeks, but the 
unjon statisticians “projected” the earnings of 24 
companies representing 90.1 per cent of the indus- 
try’s ingot-making capacity to prove its point. Fur- 
ther, they deduce that in order to offset wage in- 
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creases steel prices would have had to rise only 
40 per cent as much as wages, which would mean 
5.6 per cent—instead of which prices in August 
1947 were 26.6 per cent over the June 1946 basis. 


UEW Wants More Pay 


General Electric’s cuts of 3 to 10 per cent in 
prices of its electric appliances, radios, etc., will 
have no effect on the determination of the United 
Electric Workers (CIO) to obtain another wage 
boost when representatives of the union and of the 
“Big Three” electric manufacturers meet about 
February 1 to discuss renewal of the labor con- 
tracts expiring April 1. The companies involved 
are General Electric, Westinghouse and the General 
Motors’ electric division. 

The union bases its demand for more money on 
the rise in the cost of living, and in effect echoes 
the steelworkers’ argument that the companies can 
afford to pay more. General Electric’s price-cutting 
fails to impress the labor men, who argue that the 
company “is not reducing prices for the sake of 
lowering prices”’—whatever that may mean. Ac- 
cording to the UEW statisticians, an increase of 
32.5 cents an hour would be necessary to offset the 
rise in the cost of living since 1945; whether all 
of that is to be asked of the companies will be 
learned later. 


Peak Utility Load 


Operating. within about 5 per cent of capacity, 
the electric utility industry made another record in 
November when peak load reached 46,294,000 kilo- 
watts. This is 4.5 per cent above October’s previous 
record high and 10.4 per cent above the previous 
November. Meanwhile the major utility systems 
have been working on an installed capacity of 
about 49 million kilowatts. 

An upward trend in electric energy output con- 
tinued through the week ended December 20, which 
the Edison Electric Institute reports to have been 
a record week in this respect. The usual slump 
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thereafter occurred due to shutdowns for the Christ- 
mas holiday and week-end. With the year-end snows 
shutting down thousands of industrial plants and 
with diverse power failures resulting from damage 
to lines and structures, the decline in energy output 
doubtless will continue well into the month of 
January. 


Corporate News 


Heyden Chemical and West Penn Electric have 
applied for N. Y. Stock Exchange listing. 

Sinclair Oil has borrowed $50 million from an 
insurance company for expansion and moderniza- 
tion. 

Tabulation in Dec. 31 issue of FW (“How Food 
Dollars Disappear”), profit per dollar of sales for 
Grand Union should have read 1.37 cents; Safeway 
Stores 0.9 cents; and Borden Company 3.3 cents 
for six months. 

Berkey & Gay Furniture has been suspended from 
N. Y. Curb dealings; petition in bankruptcy filed. 

Bethlehem Steel’s 3-for-1 stock split will become 
effective January 17. 

About 97 per cent of Logansport Distilling stock 
has been deposited under Schenley Distillers’ plan 
to acquire the stock at $16.50 per share. 

Warren Petroleum will redeem 50,000 shares of 
334 per cent preferred stock January 26. 

Standard Oil of Indiana, through its subsidiary 
Pan American Petroleum Corporation, has _pur- 
chased a majority of Root Petroleum’s common 
stock. 

Brewster Aeronautical has been suspended from 
N. Y. Curb. 

American Smelting has acquired 120,030 shares 
of Cerro de Pasco. 

Sales for the fiscal year ended October 31 (in 
millions) ; Chain Belt, $24.3 vs. $13.3; Firestone 
Tire, $638.4 vs. $577.8; Stetson, $29. vs. $20.4; 
Reliance Electric $18.3 vs. $12.3; Cherry-Burrell, 
$32.6 vs. $22.8; Marathon Corporation, $44.6 vs. 
$33.2; D. A. Schulte, $23.9 vs. $24.2. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanctaL Worwp. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 15. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar 7% cum....... 129 5.43% Not 

Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum. 101 4.95 Not 

Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist........ 98 4.88 105 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 95 5.26 105 

Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 69 5.07 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non- 

COs. cnecciu esau sak beeen 39 9.13 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 68 7.35 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 57 7.02 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-com..... 63 7.94 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2's, 1972-67 100.8 2.49% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 95 3.05 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 414s, 1964.. 101 4.40 . Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 98 2.90 10314 
Chic.. Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 92 3.50 ° 105% 
Goodrich Ist 2%s, 1965........ 98 2.90 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985 94 3.00 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970.. 99 2.80 103 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 444s, 1999 64 7.03 101% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 85 5.29 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 71 5.63 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 

TAT Es tnidins acetates 100 5.00 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 69 6.52 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 

SET = aviccnannenaanadcmeewiees 90 5.00 110 
Southern Pacific 4%s. 1969...... 91 4.95 105 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


10-Year 

Divi- Average 

dends (1937-46) 
Paid Cash -~—Dividends—. Recent 
Since Dividends 1946 1947 Price 
Adams-Millis ........ 1928 $2.03 $6.00 $4.00 46 
American Stores ...... "1939 0.84 1.00 140 25 
American Tel. & Tel... 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 153 
Borden Company ..... 1899 =1.59 2.25 2.55 41 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 1922 2.88 3.50 3.00 45 


Consolidated Edison .. 1885 1.78 1.60 160. 21~ 


Electric Storage Battery 1901 2.15 2.50 3.00 55 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.50 3.00 3.00... ast 


Freeport Sulphur ..... 1927 1.96 2.50 2.50 42 
Gen’] Amer. Transport 1919 2.59 2.50 2.15" -37 
General Foods ........ 1922 1.87 2.00 2.00 39 
Kress. (5. 3.) sss dex 1918 1.86 4,20 3.50 49 


Louisville & Nash. R.R. 1934 = 1.35 3.52 3.52 44 
MacAndrews & Forbes. 1903 2.04 1.80 2.65 40 
Macy (8. WD). cach rch 1927 =2.06 2.60 2.20 - 36 
May Department Stores 1911 1.67% 2.42% 3.00 41 
Mid-Continent Petrol’m 1934 1.26 200. B52 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 37 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1929 1.49 1.20 1.20 23 


Pillsbury Mills ...... 1924 1.45 1.70 2.30 34 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 1918 2.00 1.75 2.00 41 
Socony-Vacuum ....... 1911 0.60 0.75 100 17 
Standard Oil of Calif... 1912 1.68 2.30 . 3.20 62 
Sterling Drug ........ 1902 1.79 1.90 2.00 37 
Underwood Corporation 1911 2.73 2.50 4.00 52 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 6.00 6.00 6.00 162 
eee eee 1933 1.50 1.60 185 32 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected 
by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. 


ag --Earnings— Recent 


1947 1946 1947 Price 
Allied Stores ........ $1.80 $2.75 b$4.44 b$2.08 30 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 6.00 6.00 3.84 ¢l1l1.33 101 


Container Corporation.. 3.40 4.50 c4.85 c7.90 42 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 150 1.60 c2.68 c4.44 45 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.75 4.00 g13.21 g13.46 50 
General Electric ...... 160 1.60 c0.01 1.96 35 
Glidden Company .... 1.00 1.10 g2.97 87.00 26 
Kennecott Copper .... 2.50 4.00 b0.42 b4.26 48 
Phelps Dodge ........ 1.60 4.20bD0.11 b4.66 47 
Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.20 1.05 1.88 c2.71 22 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 4.00 3.00 c5.69 c3.65 22 
U. S. Steel ‘omaid trades 4.00 5.00 c443 9.01 78 


b—Half year. c—Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30. g—Fiscal year ended October 31. D—Deficit. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Wallace candidacy welcomed by news correspon- 


dents—Congress would like to sidestep issues 


because of campaign—New payroll tax rules due 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Right up to 
the reading of the President’s mes- 
sage, people in Washington seem to 
have been talking only about Henry 
Wallace. That may have been be- 
cause it was the dead season, when 
the news correspondents are mooch- 
ing around, interviewing each other 
and trying to make the stale remains 
of an old year sound like insiders: 
forecasts. Whatever the reason, peo- 
ple acted as though they had expected 
Wallace to arrange a National hookup 
just in order to announce that he 
wouldn’t form a third party. They 
were surprised and excited. | 

One correspondent who claims to 
have interviewed the candidate’s 
astrologer tells other correspondents 
that Wallace is confident of robbing 
Truman of New York, Illinois and 
California. Who the astrologer is, 
he keeps mum; it’s a trade secret. 
Other correspondents whose conver- 
sation is usually about the highly tech- 
nical agencies they cover flare heat- 
edly into defenses of the “century of 
the common man.” That suggests 
what the campaign will be like. 

Those who covered the Commerce 
Department while Wallace was Secre- 
tary have different impressions. At 
his press conferences he sometimes 
yawned, sometimes said “No com- 
ment.’ Throughout his term, there 
were dozens of minor conspiracies to 
bring this or that agency into his 
jurisdiction. Running of the Depart- 
ment .was in the hands of imported 
businessmen and, as Wallace made 
speeches to the CIO, everything in it 
went on as usual. This meant, of 
course, that he was an “excellent ad- 
ministrator.” 


Disclosure of positions in the 
commodity markets would settle down 
into routine releases excepting that 
the Congressmen who started it keep 
up their agitation and investigation. 
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The lists, as might be expected, are 
full of names nobody ever heard of; 
speculation is high but scattered all 
over the country. Airing of trades 
will probably drive out some of the 
accounts, making for narrower and 
perhaps jerkier markets. 


_ The usual Congressional session 
in an election year is short and plati- 
tudinous. Everybody wants to finish 
before the political conventions; con- 
sequently serious business is avoided 
whenever possible. Everybody wants 
to be on the popular side and to speak 
for it with quotable eloquence. Since 
no one is quite sure which that side is, 
the eloquence spends itself on things 
that are least controversial. It gets 
to be a little like radio. 

This is a hard year. There is the 
inflation. Legislation to cure it might 
bring on something worse and doing 
nothing, either explicitly or while pre- 
tending to do something, is hardly 
likely to make friends. Any tax sys- 
tem is bound to discriminate some- 
how, so that tax cuts also must dis- 
criminate. The leaders have pledged 
themselves. Then there is also the 
Marshall Plan. 

This time, a short session full of 
high, empty sentences probably can’t 
be scheduled. The leaders don’t see 
how they can. There are half a dozen 
things that people are excited about 
and that must be debated at length. 
Then, in addition, there are scores of 
less prominent bills—the census, post- 
age rates, crop supports—left over 
from the 1947 session. 


The financial summaries put out 
by the various agencies indicate that 
companies are much less liquid than 
after the war. With costs up, their 
need for cash is greater. Unless the 
trend changes, more of them will need 
to borrow during the next year merely 
to carry their inventories. Aside from 
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credit 
smaller amounts of governments. 


policy, many carry 


Last spring, the Supreme Court 
ruled that the word “employe” is 
vague and that there is no legal rule 
easily deciding every case. One- 
night-stand musicians work for the 
band-leader, not the halls they play 
in. Many people who might seem to 
be independent contractors actually 
are employes of others. Now the 
agencies are revising their rules to 
conform to what the Court said. 

On February 1, the Revenue Bu- 
reau will put out regulations applying 
the decisions to the levying of payroll 
taxes. Door-to-door salesmen will be 
counted as employes. Evidently, 
companies like Fuller Brush and the 
magazine publishers having door-to- 
door solicitors will be subjected to the 
Social Security imposts. Other classes 
of salesmen also will be brought into 
the System, but the Bureau has not 
yet said which. 

The application of the Court’s rule 
won't affect NLRB since application 
of its Act was fully spelled out in the 
statute. It probably won’t affect the 
overtime pay laws either since Con- 
gress is likely to legislate, specifically 
excluding ‘salesmen and _ various 
others. Members of the Ways and 
Means Committee may take up Social 
Security but don’t forecast it. 


While municipal construction 
has gone up substantially, much more 
has been held back by high costs. In- 
terested agencies gather that local 
communities despair of cost reduc- 
tions and are pressing for faster 
building. Many are afraid, moreover, 
that the reductions in actual costs will 
be accompanied by poorer financing 
conditions. | 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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New-Business Hrevities 





Glass Glossary 

Bendix Home Appliances, Inc., an- 
nounced recently a glass assembly 
that can be inserted in the discharge 
tube of a washing machine to enable 
the housewife to see the dirty water 
as it flows to the drain—by the use 
of this attachment the housewife 
knows just when the successive rinse 
waters become clearer... . Bar Mart, 
Manhattan novelty shop, has some- 
thing different for party revelers— 
they are tumblers that are rounded on 
the bottom so that they cannot be set 
down until the drink is all gone. . . 
Prest-Glass is a laminated glass and 
plastic building material that is being 
made in 15 colors, both dull and 
glossy finishes, and can be nailed 
or stapled without cracking or splin- 
tering—manufactured by Prest-Glass, 
Inc., the material is said to be non- 
combustible and can be cleaned easily 
with soap and water. . . . Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation is 
manufacturing a lightweight acousti- 
cal tile said to be highly sound ab- 
sorbent and completely fireproof— 
the tile can be repainted three times 
without materially impairing acousti- 
cal efficiency; it can be cleaned with 
a vacuum cleaner. . . . Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company is producing 
panels of electrically heated Nesa 
glass to replace standard aircraft 
transparencies—the glass is now be- 
ing used in seven Boeing Strato- 
cruisers and Stratofreighters and is 
said to give the pilots clear visibility 
even under rather severe icing con- 
ditions. 


Electronic Enlightenings 

Next in electronic playthings is a 
fire engine that pops out of its fire- 
house when the child shouts “fire”— 
manufactured by Electronic ‘Toys, 
Inc., this innovation is said to be the 
first of a series of electronic toys that 
will be operated by a radio control. 
. . . Westinghouse Radio Station ex- 
pects to begin airing test television 
programs from its new radio and. tele- 
vision center in Boston sometime this 
month; plans call for regular televi- 
sion programs starting about March 
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1. . . . General Electric’s three-way 
table model television receiver is 
scheduled to reach the market early 
this year—it will have a 10-inch di- 
rect view tube, is designed to receive 
programs on all 13 television channels 
and provides for both AM and FM 
reception. ... A new machine manu- 
factured by Spectrum Engineers, Inc., 
seals corners on cellulose acetate 
boxes electronically—Eastman Kodak 
Company developed the principles 
used in this machine. . . . Something 
new for users of electric razors was 
recently announced by Electronic 
Specialty Company—it is a small de- 
vice which changes household alter- 
nating electric current into direct cur- 
rent, claimed by some to be best for 
operating these shavers. . . . Admiral 
Corporation recently revealed its ini- 
tial television line, which consists of 
matched pairs of radio-phonograph 
combinations and television receivers 
that are styled as sectional furniture 
—the units are available either in 
blond or dark mahogany and are be- 
ing promoted as Television Optional. 
... Symphony” is the newest FM- 
AM table model being manufactured 
by the Zenith Radio Corporation— 
this model features Zenith’s new 
“Dial Speaker,’ which combines the 
radio loud speaker and a large dial in 
the same space. 


Office Offerings 

An innovation for sharpening the 
points of pencils is the “Zip-Tipper,” 
which has been brought out by Cro- 
foot, Nielsen & Company—the unit 
is no larger than a nail file, and sharp 
points are made by simply drawing 
the pencil through the groove in the 
unit. . . A new line of squirt-proof, 
constant-stream water coolers was re- 
cently announced by the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation—the new 
coolers are built on a 14-inch square 
base, which represents an 18 per cent 
saving in floor space as compared to 
prewar models, and are 15 per cent 
lighter in weight... . R. C. Allen 
Business Machines, Inc., is manufac- 
turing a desk model bookkeeping ma- 
chine that will post statements, ledger 


and proof journals simultaneously— 
trained operators are unnecessary, ac- 
cording to the company. ... A low- 
priced electric floor polisher designed 
for household or office use is mar- 
keted by Clarke Sanding Machine 
Company—of compact design for 
storage space economy, the new ma- 
chine weighs only 11%4 pounds. .. . 
A chair said to be ideal for use in 
any circular work area as, for ex- 
ample, where an executive works be- 
tween a table and a desk, is being 
introduced by Wheeldex Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc.—it is adjustable 
on a radius up to 22 inches, but may 
be made longer on a special order. 
... The Viseco Action Desk Tray 
has a novel gadget in the front which 
is said literally to “hand you your 
papers” as you reach out and press 
the action lifter lightly—finished in 
gray, olive green or brown enamel, 
the tray is manufactured by the Vic- 
tor Safe and Equipment Company. 


Publishing Patter 

Canadian Trade Abroad, a new 
publication in the export field, is 
making its bow this month—pub- 
lished by the Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., the periodical 
will be devoted to developing addi- 
tional and larger markets abroad for 
Canada. . . . A new book for the 
reader who knows the basic princi- 
ples of accounting, but who needs ad- 
ditional training in the preparation 
and analysis of financial statements, 
was recently published by Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc.—called “Financial State- 
ments,” and written by R. D. Ken- 
nedy, the book discusses the indi- 
vidual problems of a variety of indus- 
tries. . . . Park Maintenance, to be 
published by Madisen Publishing 
Company, will make its first appear- 
ance some time in February—this new 
monthly business paper will be devot- 
ed to maintenance, equipment, engi- 
neering and planning... . C. S. Ham- 
mond & Company recently an- 
nounced a new loose-leaf atlas for 
business use that contains two sets of 
state maps, one to be used for record- 
ing facts and the other for locating 
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places—called the “Business Survey 
Atlas of the United States,” the pub- 
lication was prepared specifically for 
researchers, sales and advertising 
managers and other agency execu- 
tives. . . . Resumption of publication 
of French-American Commerce, a bi- 
monthly trade magazine, was recent- 
ly announced by the French Chamber 
of Commerce—circulation includes 
more than 3,000 business executives 
interested in international trade. . 

“How to Tell Your Company’s 
Story,” a compilation of a number of 
successful public relations programs, 
is available to subscribers of Research 
Institute—point of view presented is 
that of combating employe antagon- 
ism resulting from misunderstanding 


of their company and misinformation 
about it. 


Fabric Foibles 

Tieswap, a Wilmington, Del., firm, 
has an arrangement to help males 
solve their soiled necktie problems— 
you send them your neckties and a 
cash fee and they will return to you 
an equal number of other ties, cleaned 
and pressed. . . . John Dritz & Sons 
is featuring a button-maker kit for 
the ladies—with this device it be- 
comes a simple matter to cover metal 
buttons with fabrics to match any 
dress. . . . “Double Feature” is a 
new wrap-around apron for women 
that laps over 100 per cent so as to 
prevent it from flapping open when 
walking or gaping open when sitting 
—it is made of Sanforized cotton by 
the Randles Manufacturing Com- 
pany ... . Retail stores are now 
beginning to receive the new line of 
finished cottons for home-furnishings 
that is being distributed by Textron, 
Inc., under its Nashua label—the fab- 
rics are being sold nationally in con- 
junction with Nashua sheets and pil- 
lowcases, shower curtains and blan- 
kets. . . . Upholstery and drapery 
fabrics made of Plexon yarn are said 
to be fire retardant and self-extin- 
guishing—Plexon, Inc., manufacturer 
of the yarn, says that the fabrics pro- 
duced from it will resist mild acids, 
oil and grease, and will not mildew, 
rot or crack. . . . “Gloves for Love” 
will be the theme of the merchan- 
dising tie-up with Valentine Day that 
is being planned by the National As- 
sociation of Glove Manufacturers— 
the theme for the campaign was 
drawn from a 17th century custom 
whereby gloves were exchanged as 
love tokens. —H.L.S. 
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CONTINENTAL MOTORS POWERS 
SO MANY ES OF TRUCKS 


Chances are that a good many 
of the trucks you passed on the 
way to your office this morning 
were Continental-powered. This 
paras for Continental Red Seal engines in a 
highly competitive industry has, of course, sound basis 
in the performance of the product itself. 





Continental engines are engi- 
neered for heavy-duty transporta- 
tion work; most of them reflect 
war-born advances in materials, design, and produc- 
tion technique. In them, economy of operation and 
maintenance, as well as dependability, are carried to 
new peaks. 





Continental transportation en- 
gines are made in gasoline models, 

covering a range from 10 to 250 
h.p., and in three Diesel models. This enables the 
manufacturer to select the Red Seal engine exactly 
suited to his needs — the engine built for the job. 


























[ontinental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Clothing Earnings 


At High Level 


Demand for men’s and women’s apparel con- 


tinues heavy and a good spring is forecast, 


yet most shares are selling near their lows 


peep are confident that the ap- 
parel trade will continue at high 
levels during the first half of this 
year. Men’s suit manufacturers are 
nearly sold up through the first six 
months while worsted mills are sell- 
ing for fall delivery at prices 10 to 
15 per cent above current spring 
levels. British worsted manufactur- 
ers are practically booked up on ex- 
port allocations to the United States 
for 1948, and there is a _ large 
unsatisfied demand for lightweight 
worsteds for men’s summer suits. 

New styles in women’s garb have 
also increased the demand for fabrics 
of all staples to supply more yardage 
for the “new look.” There has been 
heavy forward buying of popular cot- 
ton and rayon goods, and it is not ex- 
pected that this year’s textile market 
will be seriously affected by lowered 
tariffs. Industry surveys among ap- 
parel makers show that a sizable ma- 
jority anticipate either a moderate in- 
crease or no appreciable change in 
respect to gross sales for the first half 
of this year. 


Interpretation Varies 


When it comes to profits, however, 
some doubt enters into the picture. 
The soft-goods men are more optim- 
istic concerning gross than net; not 
so many of them expect profits to be 
as good as in the first half of last 
year. At the retail end many mer- 
chants who are optimistic concerning 
the first six months feel that sales 
may level off later in the year. If 
prices start to slide, profit margins 
will narrow and inventory losses 
will loom. This indeed may be the 
present stock market interpretation 
of the situation, since shares of lead- 
ing clothing manufacturers have been 
selling close to their 1947 lows. Larg- 
er extra dividends at the year-end 
have had but a passing effect - on 
prices. 

Of the eight companies listed in 
the adjoining table, five paid larger 
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‘dividends in 1947 than in 1946 and 


three paid the same, the latter group 
including Bond Stores, Cluett, Pea- 
body & Company, and Hat Corpora- 
tion of America. Manhattan Shirt, 
however, paid a smaller year-end ex- 
tra on January 2 than one year 
preceding (35 cents vs. 50 cents), 
and its first payment this year is less 
than a year ago. 


Expansion Continues 


Bond Stores may not report as 
much as the $5.93 a share realized 
in 1946 since its sales of about $72.4 
million for the first 11 months rep- 
resented a gain of only 10.4 per cent 
over the $65.7 million total for the 
same 1946 period. The $6.7 million 
increase means little in view of rising 
prices. 

Unit transactions were probably 
down and operating margins reduced 
by smaller retail mark-ups. The 
company is continuing its expansion 
program with a new Cincinnati unit 
opened in November; a new build- 
ing is to be erected in Chicago; and 
the company now is modernizing the 
former Best & Company building on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, which it 
shortly will occupy. The company 
has experienced consistent long-term 
growth through expansion of manu- 
facturing facilities and store additions 
while retail sales have been stimu- 


atatus of the Leading 


Sales ————, 


(Millions) 





Ended 1945 1946 
Bond Stores ....... Dec. 31 $49.5 $74.6 
Cluett, Peabody ...Dec. 31 31.3 44.4 
Goodall-Sanford ...July 31 N.R. N.R. 
Hart, Schaffner &Nov.30 33.8 45.8 

RE 

Hat Corp. of Amer.Oct. 31 14.0 17.7 
Manhattan Shirt ... Nov.30 14.7 19.6 
Munsingwear ...... Dec. 31 11.8 15.8 
Stetson (John B.)..Oct. 31 a20.4 a29.3 





a—Period ended October 31 of followi ar. 
c—13 weeks. N.R.—Not reported. ied 


lated through the addition of wo- 
men’s apparel. 

Cluett, Peabody’s operating spreads 
have widened on larger output and 
there has been a substantial gain in 
income from royalties on the com- 
pany’s sanforizing process which re- 
cently has been extended to rayons. 
Although Goodall-Sanford experi- 
enced a poor September quarter (fol- 
lowing a change in the fiscal year 
which now ends in June instead of 
July), the company has since raised 
prices on its men’s Palm Beach and 
wool flannel suits and on carpets as 
well. Unfilled orders at the end of 
November totaled $20 million, and 
with the price increases in effect, a 
high operating rate is expected to 
widen margins. Carpet production 
in the U. S. last year totaled 58 
million square yards and yet fell far 
short of demand; this year the indus- 
try hopes to turn out about 80 mil- 
lion square yards, barring protracted 
labor troubles or any interruptions 
in the wool supply. Meanwhile the 
shortage in men’s summer suits, made 
by the company’s Goodall subsidiary, 
is not expected to be alleviated much 
this year. Another Goodall-Sanford 
division makes plastic fabrics for 
shoes, handbags, luggage and other 
goods. 


Sales Advanced 


Sales of John B. Stetson company 
for the October 31 fiscal year in- 
cluded operations of its newly ac- 
quired Mallory Division, which were 
applicable only from August 15, 1946, 
in the preceding year. But while 
sales advanced from $20.4 million to 
$29.3. million in the comparative 
years, up 43.6 per cent, net profit 
rose only 28.6 per cent. Net per 


common share was $3.77 in the year 


ended October 31, 1947, against 
$2.49 in the preceding year. 
Clothing Manufacturers 
7——— Earned Per Share, Divi- 
-—Annual—,_ -Six Months— dends Recent 
1945 1946 1946 1947 1947 Price 
$1.85 $5.93 N.R. N.R. $2.00 26 
2.83 7.33 $3.03 $4.68 3.00 36 
b3.44 b4.61 cl.14 0.20 250 24 
463 9.44 393 4.44 2.40 30 
0.27 0.55 0.44 0.67 0.50 7 
2.37 SAL" 4557 196 «39390 25 
142 230 0.50 0.87 1.00 13 
a2.49 a3.77 100 13 


b-—11 months ended June 30 of following year. 
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preciation to be calculated on a re- 
placement cost basis, current depre- 
ciation charges are not sufficient to 
recover the costs of plant construc- 
tion even where it is merely for re- 
placement rather than expansion. 

In view of the huge working capital 
needs of most businesses under cur- 
rent conditions, dividends over the 
medium term future are likely to be 
conditioned at least as much by the 
liquidity of finances as by the level 
of earnings. It therefore behooves 
investors to examine with consider- 
able care the year-end balance sheets 
which will shortly be appearing ih 
large volume. Unless cash and other 
liquid assets are clearly adequate, it 
will not be safe to count on substan- 
tial increases in dividend payments 
even though working capital—which 
includes receivables and inventories 
—may be large. Increases in bank 
debt, whether reflected in current 
liabilities or not, also constitute a 
warning. 


New Issues 
Registered With SEC 


Central Chemical Corporation: 254,682 
shares of $10 par non-cumulative 6% 
preferred stock and 70,643 shares of 
Class B common stock. To be sold by 
officers and directors without underwrit- 
ing, at $10 per share. 

Wisconsin Power & Light Company: 
$3,000,000 first mortgage bonds to be 
sold. at competitive bidding and 30,000 
shares of 4%% cumulative preferred 
stock to be offered to preferred stock- 
holders next month. 

Western Natural Gas Company: 84,400 
shares of common stock. (Offered De- 
cember 30, 1947, at $15.50 per share.) 


New York Telephone Company: $60 
million in refunding mortgage bonds 
due 1978. Competitive bidding. 

Southern California Edison Company: 
$40,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 
bonds due 1973. Price to be filed by 
amendment. 

Kaiser-Frazer Corporation: 1,500,000 
shares of common stock. Price to be 
filed by amendment. 

Public Service Company of New 
Hampshire: $3,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds due 1978. (Offered January 7, 
1948, at 102.915%.) 

The Detroit Edison Company: 450,000 
shares of capital stock. (Offered Janu- 
ary 7, 1948, at $20.50 per share.) 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1947 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . 

U. S. Government Obligations. . . 
State and Municipal Securities. . . 
Other Securities . . 2. . «© © 6 


Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ 
Acceptances <.. @ ss «6 « 


Accrued Interest Receivable .. . 
Beeetgemes 2 . 6 8 ee eer 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 
Banking Houses . . . .- + - « 
Cer Bases «5 lit idd (ae, o (AGS HE 





LIABILITIES 





Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. . $111,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . . 154,000,000.00 


Undivided 


Poem. «'« 57,024,776.27 





Dividend Payable February 2, 1948 

Reserve for Contingencies . . . . 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . 
en Gee oe eee er 


Acceptances 
Outstanding . . $ 20,347,254.88 


Less Amount 
in Portfolio . 4,963,529.20 


Other Liabilities * e o s _ s e 





$1,225,791,684.00 
1,997,223,842.42 
72,143,547.26 
159,297,385.27 


1,324,264,033.92 
9,400,461.83 
11,692,930.77 
13,491,128.15 
7,950,000.00 
31,101,354.61 
4,096,053.21 
$4,856,452,421.44 











$ 322,024,776.27 


2,960,000.00 
17,766,358.56 
9,703,411.26 
4,477,562,449.92 


15,383,725.68 
11,051,699.75 
$4,856,452,421.44 











United States Government and other securities carried at 
$267,760,220.00 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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heep Your Investments Adjusted 


fo CHANGING CONDITIONS 





Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, a sup- 
plemental business carried on by the investor for the purpose 
of increasing his income, adding to his principal, and safe- 
guarding his future. No business can be successful if carried on 
in a haphazard manner. Knowledge and experience are essential 
to its planning and operation if capital is to be conserved and 
an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing developments 
the investor is like a mariner without a compass. Few investors 
have the time or training to plan and supervise their programs 
personally and many have found a happy solution to their prob- 
lem by turning the task over to us. 


e@eeeeeveee eee ‘pe _--_—— 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Mail this coupon for 
further information, 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term capi- 
tal appreciation. It is a problem requir- 
ing the knowledge and experience of an 
organization devoting its full time to the 
analysis and determination of security 
values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal 
supervisory service is to be found in the high rate of 
renewals year after year. Many clients have been sub- 
scribers to our service continuously from five to twenty 
years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with Financial World Research Bureau. The fee is sur- 
prisingly moderate. 


| | 
| | 
‘ | OP d me th hlet “A P lized Supervi Service | 
or better still send us Phen tie rte amet oe iar ney oie ott ti hee ee 
a list of your holdings | [JI enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase | 
d ] . | prices and would like to have you explain whether your service | 
an et us ex p lain | would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be 
h Ow our Personalized , for supervision. My objectives are 
Su p ervisor y Service , C Income C) Capital Ralencoment : C1) Safety 

° . It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
will point the way to | | 
better investment 1s ogi hw cal ances fable leech eae cl aI RMSE la ai | 
results. | | 
|. Wei... «6 kok ci | Ee eee | 
@®eeeeeeest@ee e | January 14 ] 
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Street News 





Unstable peg under Governments creates new worry 


for distributors—Year of keen competition ahead 


omething new has been added to 
the pack of troubles that have 
been woven into the security distribu- 
tion business in recent years. The 
Federal Reserve supplied this latest 
hazard when it removed the Govern- 
ment bond market peg the day be- 
fore Christmas and replaced it at a 
lower level. The fact that there is 
still a peg does not seem to give the 
amount of reassurance people in the 
security business would like to feel. 
They are beset with the notion that 
the same thing may happen again 
without notice. That is just one 
more contingency added to the over- 
all risk involved in the taking of a 
commitment on a new security issue. 
The time lag between submission 
of a bid on a bond or stock issue 
looms as a more important considera- 
tion than it was a short time ago. 
Usually this lag is about forty-six 
hours — including two afternoons 
when the Federal Reserve might de- 
cide that the Treasury market is due 
to go down another peg. Even in 
negotiated deals the new hazard is 
quite a consideration. 


The first competitive sale of se- 
curities in the new year resulted in a 
victory for Halsey, Stuart & Co., the 
Chicago house which brought about 
the bidding system for the purpose, 
it was claimed, of breaking up the 
monopoly certain Wall Street firms 
had in the underwriting business. An- 
other year of cut-throat competition is 
under way, and the average man in 
the Street isn’t very happy about the 
prospect. Indications are that some 
of the smaller firms that have clung 
loyally to the old banking alliances 
which made considerable money for 
them in the old days are beginning to 
waver in their loyalty. They are be- 
coming tired of risking their capital 
in the battle of the titans. The com- 
pensation for a successful deal is too 
small. The chances of taking a con- 
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siderable loss by remaining a party 
to the battle for prestige are too real. 
Better to fold up or go into some 
other phase of the security business. 
Many say the game is getting too 
risky for the profits to be gained. 


Speaking of the battle between 
the big fellows—Halsey Stuart on one 
side and Morgan Stanley, Kuhn Loeb 
et al. on the other, observers looking 
back over the history of the competi- 
tive system have noted that Stuart 
always seems much more eager when 
competing for a piece of business that 
Morgan once controlled than he is 
when some other leader is concerned. 
The inside story about how Stuart 
became almost rabid on the subject 
of competition, even though that pol- 
icy meant tossing his own consider- 
able volume of controlled business in- 
to the common pot, explains why 
Morgan is the target. 

A few years ago Stuart asked the 
Bell Telephone System management 


for an opportunity to handle some 
telephone financing. Stuart pointed 
to his organization’s record as a dis- 
tributor. But Stuart was given to 
understand that it might be able to 
function as a member of the Morgan 
syndicates. He didn’t like the idea of 
trying to break into the circle and he 
resolved to bring pressure from the 
outside to compel competition. 
American Telephone is not legally 
bound to sell securities to the highest 
bidder. Neither are some of its im- 
portant subsidiaries. But the Bell 
System, operating successfully the 
greatest monopoly in the country, 
doesn’t want to add to its own prob- 
lems by standing in between two 
battling elements in the ‘investment 
banking business. 


It just isn’t true that Lee Hig- 
ginson Corporation has ever thought 
of merging with Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. or any other firm. Lee Higgin- 
son is doing a good general invest- 
ment banking business. It was, in 
fact, one of the few to give a Christ- 
mas bonus in 1947, even though. it 
was small. There are other firms 
much more likely ta lean on each 
other for support under these trying 
conditions in the investment business. 
The late Edward N. Jesup is missed 
from the Lee Higginson organization, 
of course, but the functions he per- 
formed have been absorbed by sea- 
soned and capable men. 





London 
Correspondents: 


Bank of England 

Midland Bank Limited 

Lloyds Bank Limited 

National Provincial 
Bank Ltd. 

Barclays Bank 
(Dominion Colonial 
& Overseas) 

Martins Bank Limited 

The Chase National 
Bank of the City of 
New York 


New York 
Correspondents: 


Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York 

Irving Trust Company 

The Chase National 
Bank of the City of 
New York 

Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York 

Bank of the Manhattan 
Company 

Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company 

National City Bank of 
New York 

Bankers Trust Com- 
pany 

Brown Brothers Har- 
riman & Co., New 
York 


Reserve 








Rank Melli Gg, ran 


(National Bank of Iran) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue 
Capital Fully Paid....Rials 300,000,000 
Reserves (Banking Dept.) Rials 760,000,600 


(Issue Dept.) 


Governor & Chairman of the Executive Board: 
Abol Hassan Ebtehaj 
HEAD OFFICE: Tehran, Iran (Persia) 
147 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


Tue BANK, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange trans- 
actions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, etc., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 


Administers National Savings 


Rials 1,000,000,000 














Meet Your Executives 





International 
Business 
Machines 
President 
Thomas J. 
Watson 

orn, at 

Campbell, 
New York, 
in 1874, the 


son of Thomas 
and Jane Watson. . . . Educated at 
Addison (N. Y.) Academy and the 
Elmira (N. Y.) School of Commerce. 
Has been awarded various honorary 
doctor’s degrees by fourteen colleges 
and universities. . . . Shortly after 
leaving school he joined National 
Cash Register Company as a sales- 
man and then was promoted succes- 
sively to manager of the local office, 
executive assistant to the president, 
sales manager and general sales man- 
ager. Since 1914 he has been presi- 
dent and a director of International 
Business Machines Corporation. . . 

He was president of the International 
Chamber of Commerce from 1937 to 
1939 and is now honorary president 
and a member of the Council of 
United States Associates of the 


I.C.C. Other organizational affilia- 
tions are too numerous to be listed. 

. Has two sons and two daugh- 
ters. 





Harris-Seybold 
Company 
President 
George S. 
Dively 

Pp ennsyl- 
vanian by 
birth, in 1902, 
the son of a 
retired public 
school superintendent. Early 


schooling was at Claysburg, Pa., 
grade school and Central State Nor- 
mal, Lock Haven, Pa.; then the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, where he re- 
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ceived a B.S. in Electrical Engineer- 
ing in 1925; and Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
where he received an M.B.A. in 1929. 
. . . He joined Harris-Seybold in 
1937 as assistant to the secretary- 
treasurer following business experi- 
ence in engineering, production, sales 
and finance. Was promoted to assist- 
ant treasurer within his first year, 
secretary-treasurer in 1941, vice 
president and general manager in 
1944 and was elected president and 
general manager of the firm last Sep- 


tember. .. . Served as a 2nd Lieuten- 
ant in the R.O.T.C. from 1925 to 
1935. . . . Clubs: Shaker Heights, 


Ohio, Country Club; Union Club of 
Cleveland, Ohio; and the Harvard 
Clubs of Cleveland and New York. 
.. . Plays golf and squash. . . . Has 


one son. 


U. S. 

Steel 
President 
Benjamin F. 
Fairless 


Sz of a coal 
miner, he 
was born in 
Pigeon Run, 
Ohio, in 1890. 
. . . After completing school at Jus- 
tus, Ohio, he taught school for two 


years at Rockville and Navarre, 
Ohio, saving his earnings to enroll 


later in Wooster College; then Ohio 
Northern University, graduating in 
1913 with a degree in civil engineer- 
ing. Since then he has been awarded 
several honorary doctor’s degrees in 
science, engineering and law... . 
Started his business career in 1913 
as a civil engineer for Wheeling & 
Lake Erie Railroad; later that year 
he joined Central Steel Company in 
a similar capacity, advancing in vari- 
ous positions to vice president in 
charge of operations; then advanced 
to president and general manager of 
Central Alloy Steel; later executive 


vice president of Republic Steel Cor- 
poration; president of Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Corporation in 1935 and 
two years later he was elected presi- 
dent of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. .. . Has one son. 








Luxury Spending 
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1927-43 pattern which conformed to 
the Toilet Goods Association’s theory 
that each $10 billion change in dis- 
posable incomes is reflected by a $20 
million change in cosmetics sales. In 
the past four years disposable incomes 
increased $20 billion, but cosmetic 
sales zoomed more than $100 million. 
The business is highly competitive, 
margins are generous, and with the 
discernible trend to low and medium- 
priced items, both dollar and unit 
sales are likely to fall away in 1948. 

Sales of furniture and housefurnish- 
ings in the first 10 months of 1947 
totaled more than $2.9 billion, against 
$1.6 billion in the 1946 period, but 
in the past two months resistance to 
high prices has strengthened. Despite 
the still unsatisfied demand for house- 
furnishings and the new homes which 
will require complete outfitting this 
year the trade is rapidly veering to 
the conviction that only a sharp par- 
ing of prices, at the expense of profit 
margins, will enable 1948 business to 
hold around 1947 figures. 

The downtrend in motion picture 
theatre attendance is not entirely the 
result of the rise in admission prices. 
Primarily, it appears to be due as 
well to audience dissatisfaction with 
the quality of offerings, the cure for 
which must be found by the produc- 
ers. Other public exhibtions—in the 
sports field—face the same problem 
of providing entertainment which the 
patron will consider worth its cost. 

All in all, the prospect of a drop in 
the amounts spent for luxury goods, 
while indicating probable recessions 
in revenues for makers and dealers 
in luxuries, in no way lessens the 
over-all outlook for business this year. 
It merely shifts the emphasis, and 
gives the investor one more factor 
to consider in weighing the merits of 
the securities he holds or may con- 
sider adding to his portfolic. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell ex- 
dividend the second full business day before the 
record date. 










Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company riod able Record 
AGREE TRIED os cco cccencscuses -- Feb. 2 Jan. 16 
Amalgamated Sugar 5%..... isige Q Feb. 1 Jan. 17 
Amerada Petroleum .......... 50c Q Jan. 30 Jan. 15 
DO oo 6 W6.sip HENS 6 05's ie VETS 25e E Jan. 30 Jan. 15 
AMBER ORE 686 05 <5 Cone 85 75c Q Feb. 16 Jan. 22 
Amer, Encaustic an” Pavesi 12%c .. Feb. 11 Jan. 30 
American Fork & Hoe ........ 30¢ Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
American Light & reikiea 
D Oe, ‘weendeccwagace sede 37%e Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
American Safety Razor........ 25e Q Jan. 31 Jan. 16 
Anderson Clayton & Co........ 50e Q Jan. 23 Jan. 16 
Appalachian Elec. Power 
Co: AR eee 1.12% Q Feb. 2 Jan. 6 
Atlantic City Electric 4% pf....$1 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 6 
Atlas PIPWOOE occ ccescceee 62 c Q Feb. 2 Jan. 19 
Beneficial Ind’] Loan $3.25 
a) etiv es thie cetnéas Cac 81%e Q@ Dec. 27 Dec. 15 
Beares WHEE Gate de ses bnic naire 20e Q Jan. 28 Jan. 15 
widenaekeees tex ne ..40e E Jan. 28 Jan. 15 
Benson & Hedges . -.00ec .. Feb. 2 Jan. 16 
Bloomingdale Bros. 6%c .. Jan. 26 Jan. 16 
Bon-Ami “‘ is ---$1 Q Jan. 30 Jan. 15 
o “3B” 62%e Q Jan. 30 Jan. 15 
Bunte Bros .-50e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 24 
ETF SR A PN Pe ee 50c E Jan. 15 Jan. 8 
California Electric Power $3 
Wf dk ctdacaeb bint Webs te eaws 75e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 15 
Cleve. ., Cin., Chi. & St. L 
el OC WMS vias oS S:d0e 082 ake $5 S Jan. 31 Jan. 16 
3S Pree $1.25 Q Jan. 31 Jan. 16 
Clinton indaptrice a ERE TEE 20c M Feb. 1 Jan. 16 
BOY Sd obese vesi lb beciiweuss 20¢c M Mar. 1 Feb. 16 
Commonwealth Edison ........ 35c .. Feb. 2 Jan. 12 
Consolidated Dearborn ...... 18%ce Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
en ay See ee | 25e .. Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
| a. A eee ree 87%c Q Feb. 14 Feb. 2 
=" Ritctican aes 20e Q Jan. 20 Jan. 10 
Cee nvha bveite UPd vs Qe ee ini 20c E Jan. 20 Jan. 10 
Dintograph IND = 6.0.0 aw vison 15e .. Jan. 30 Jan. 20 
Dixie-Home Stores ........... 15c Q Jan. 15 Jan. 2 
TG TEE. scikeniccccrsctcs 15ec E Jan. 20 Jan. 9 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
& RS Oa ae 70c S Jan. 15 Dec. 27 
ey, ae 60c S Jan. 15 Dee. 27 
Fedders-Quigan .............. 20e Q Jan. 29 Jan. 16 
Food Machinery ............é 37%e Q Mar. 31 Mar. 15 
Foster & Kleiser Co......... 12%e .. Feb. 16 Feb. 2 
Franklin Stores .............. lic Q Jan. 19 Jan. 12 
Dep MiAwe dana dee waereses o% 10¢c E Jan. 19 Jan. 12 
General Public Utilities....... Oc Q Feb. 16 Jan. 15 
General — Wares, Lid....... 20e Q Feb. 16 Jan. 16 
he SR ae eae $1.25 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 12 
yeneral rire ree $1 E Jan. 30 Jan. 20 
GH one ice ett ene 25c .. Feb. 16 Feb. 2 
Hobe- Union, 1 RA eae AF 20e Q Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber....... $1 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 16 
OE GP Seieieas ceccvees eas 1.25 Q Mar. 15 Feb. 16 
TO NS kak acdc s Keawnaad 50c Q Feb. 2 Jan. 26 
De: -§3:40: Gis vex cme oor ees 60e Q Jan. 15 Jan. 8 
i Se een eee 40c Q Jan. 31 Jan. 8 
oe yy in eee ere 93%ce Q Jan. 31 Jan. 8 
Hercules Powder 5% pf...... $1.25 Q Feb. 14 Feb. 3 
Hercules Steel Products........ 8c Q Jan. 25 Jan. 15 
OVP Cote H5.5 . ox ici eee RD. 20e Q Jan. 26 Jan. 15 
Jaeger Machine .............. 40c Q Mar. 10 Feb. 25 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace...20ec Q Feb. 2 Jan. 20 
Krueger (G.) Brewing........ 25c .. Jan. 16 Jan. 9 
Lane Bryant 4%% pf... = Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
Leece-Neville Co. ...... ~ Gam. 22 Tan. 2 














Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company riod able Record 
aero rrr ree 10c Q Feb. 14 Jan. 30 
iis Galant wala deanngltahincis ih aitiakanl 50c Y Feb. 14 Jan. 30 
Maytag a eS eer $1.50 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
een tee ks eee 75e Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 

McIntyre Pore. Mines, Ltd...50%e Q Mar. 1 Feb. 2 
McKales, = a Se ee 50e S Jan. 20 Dee. 31 
Meyereord Co, ..1...5.....-.... 20e Q Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Hexeenets El. 4%% -pf...56%c Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
Natl. Container 4%% pf.29 11/16 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 10 
——- Dept. Stores......... Q Jan. 15 Jan. 9 
Le a ene gee CG bh ohh eae od E Jan. 15 Jan. 9 
Neisner Bros., Inc. 4% % pf.$1. ise Q Jan. 31 Jan. 15 
— West seas. cease’ Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
ie ate Rees ¢ é -. Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
Neen Bush Shoe.. Jan. 30 Jan. 15 

OY. aaa Q Jan. 30 Jan. 15 
Oneida, Ltd. .......... Jan. 15 Jan. 2 
Otis Elevator Co. -- Jan. 20 Jan. 9 
er Tr errr eee $3... Jan. 26 Jan. 20 
Parke, Davis & Co............ 35c .. Jan. 31 Jan. 9 
RE ree lic S Jan. 26 Jan. 10 
Phila. & Reading C. & I..... 50ec .. Jan. 23 Jan. 9 
Phillips Jones 5% pf........ $1.25 Q Jan. 30 Jan. 20 
Public Service Colorado...... 41%c Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 

Do 4%% pif......-.2.6- 1.06% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 13 
Purity Flour Mills, Ltd....... 25c S Mar. 1 Feb. 2 
NS. ATs. Wredsencvinccncarcee. 5c Q Jan. 10 Jan. 2 
Roan Antelope C. M., Ltd..... 38c .. Jan. 19 Jan. 12 
Rolland Paper Co., Rte 22. i<c lic Q Feb. 15 Feb. 2 

NR arr rere o lic E Feb. 15 Feb. 2 
Royal Typewriter ............. 40c .. Jan. 15 Jan. 7 

Le Sea See $1.75 Q Jan. 15 Jan. 7 
Seattle Gas Wi caresiced 7T5e Q Jan. 10 Dec. 31 
Sharp & Dohme, one. ts 50 pf.A. ay Q Feb. 2 Jan. 16 
Sheraton Corp. (Am.)......... Q@ Feb. 2 Jan. 19 
Standard | hea Co., Ltd. 

Ce WE cel iat vec scsese ~« - Q Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
—— Misculi ening dsive wee é 0 Q Feb. 1 Jan. 17 

S&W on A Cnacccdéies 25e Q Jan. 31 Jan. 17 

ee eee Q Jan. 31 Jan. 17 
Texas oer. & Light $6 pf. ai. $0 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 10 

ob BRE et 75 Q Feb. 2 Jan. 10 
Transamerica Corp. ..........- ber § Jan. 31 Jan. 12 

ib wehidek enews hac whbre 15ec E Jan. 31 Jan. 12 
Union Gas System............. $1 ... Jan. 15 Jan. 
United a mee, ‘a. = Q Feb. 14 Jan. 15 

BS OE Cade héesad oes sedcccnn Q Feb. 28 Jan. 31 

Ml, Pad Midna otiadatsadecs 30e E Feb. 28 Jan. 31 
United Transit 5% pf....... et%e Q Jan. 30 Jan. 15 
Westvaco Chlorine Prod. $3.7 

We) camethddidccécnesccune 93%c Q Feb. 2 Jan. 9 

Accumulations 
Peller Brewing Co., Ltd. 54%% 

a” tn Cekee Mikes hhnek ae e .. June 30 June 12 
Texas Power Corp. $7 pf........ $4 Jan. 20 Jan. 10 
Wood, Alexander & James 7% 

SU OE sec ei tr sbeieceade $1.75 Feb. 1 Jan. 15 

Stock 
American Light & Traction...... = Feb. 2 Jan. 15 
Middle West Corp. Feb. 26 Jan. 26 
SE ket ws ags acs «F sebecsa Dee. 15 
Union Gas System Jan. 15 Jan. 2 
*One share Detroit Edison for each 75 shares held. 


7One share of Central Illinois Pub. Svc. Co. common for 
each two shares held. {Two shares Midland Industries for 
each share held. Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annually. Y—Year 
end. E—Extra. 





CORPORATE 


EARNINGS 





¢ 
EARNED PER SHARE 947 1946 
ON COMMON STOCK: 6 Months ‘e eee 31 
$1. $1.05 
12 ; on te fem = 


pee Be ee 
El Paso Natural Gas . 
Gossard (H W.) 

Rothmoor Corp. 





Atchison, Topeka a Santa Fe...... 12 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. ........... 100 pe5y 
Central R.R. of New Jersey eer ere D1.41 D13.14 
De ee ere rer ee 1.68 2.95 
Cons. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. (Balt.) 4.65 5.14 
Delaware, Lackawanna & West. R.R. 1.66 D0.29 
Great Northern Railway .......... 7.00 6.62 
Hudson & Manhattan R. R Goa dine tvs D3.09 D3.73 
Tikineis Gemtsel Tetha: .. os <600s 00% 9.00 3.48 
Indiana Gas & Water ............ 1.34 1.02 
Int’] Rys. of Central America...... 3.94 2.99 
Lehigh Valley TR Ri s.. decccvi cass D0.67 D0.73 
Mgame COMA) TED 8o 6 vce ese cceess 5.27 1.83 
National Bellas Hess ............. 0.50 0.41 
Pennsylvania: BiB. oe iin sisicgeces D0. 27 DO.48 
yk oe. Aer 9.92 9.97 
Ye =e 3 See 18.23 9.50 
Utah Power & Light ............. 2.19 1.96 
VERN, TEM oC Kcthe ou nb vetccce's 4.21 1,04 
Western Maryland Ry. ............ ne 1.06 
Western Massachusetts Cos......... 2.45 
6 Months to November 30 
Arcady Farms Milling ............ pe pes n zt 
Colorado Milling & Elevator....... 4.62 
5 Months te o Noverbe er 30 
CRASS AMOS o ieoig oes pcctesoc stares Pe 
National Airlines is... o63 0s eee 0.42 
3 Monthe v4 ivember 30 
Comitral: BOS). fleece ctsad essen ten 1.63 <tae 
ic my ee eee 0.98 1.43 
Robbins & Myers ............++5- 1.49 0.55 
Seeger Refrigerator ............- 0.76 D0.04 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift........... 2.09 | 2.10 
Western Light & Tel. ............ 2.63 2.77 
WEI: FOES ob. i'e 0 on eto'.e oe tame 0.69 0.58 
Woodall Industries ............... 0.69 0.66 





EARNED PER SHARE 1947 1946 
ON COMMON STOCK: 20 Weeks on 15 
Consolidated Grocers ...*%........- 
6 Months w December 31 
Et RONNIE, cininecmctccacescchsy 
12 Months to November i 
Hygrade Food Products ........... 
Kuppenheimer (B.) .....ece..ees- 5. 508 3 1 
12 — be October * 
RI Ca Seda ps hadctvececas 15.5 9.1 
SN cad cette sc ub'éuce chose cds et 46 
Or er 5.34 2.62 
Detroit & Canada Tunnel.......... 1.57 1.66 
Dickey (W. S.) Clay Mfg......... 2.43 2.23 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.......... 13.46 13.21 
J a eee 7.00 2.97 
Michigan Seamless Tube........... 0.60 0.64 
Minneapolis Moline Power ......°.. 5.81 1.52 
Prentiss-Wabers Products ......... 2.85 2.07 
Public Service of Indiana.......... 4.32 3.84 
Reliance Electric & Engineering... 7.54 1.65 
We CNS Dv cttsesccccceress 0.23 0.55 
ee 2 eee 3.77 2.49 
Western Tablet & Stationery....... 3.68 2.69 
10 Months to October 31 
 TIUUUNES 0.0 ons de cccus seeps 1.9 28 
6 Months to October yo 
| ae ©) rer Perr sr 1.97 
12 sree te September 30 
REP ABORT oc ccc ccc sccceses 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ......-.+-++- tse aks 
American Distilling ............++ 4.04 11.70 
Backstay Welt ......ccccccccccec 5.93 3.17 
Black & Decker Mfg. ............ 5.32 4.70 
Bourbon Stock Yards ............- 4.60 4.08 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric ......... 1,87 2.07 
Emerson Electric Mfg. ..........++ 2.89 D1.02 
General Realty & Utilities........ 0.65 0.49 
Harshaw Chemica] .......cccceses 5.71 2.69 
Hayes Manufacturing ............- 1.57 0.24 
Kearney & Trecker ..........-+00+ D0.58 1.64 
D—Deficit. 








JANUARY 14, 1948 


ELY & WALKER DRY 
GOODS COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


An extra dividend of $1.00 per share on 
the Common stock has been declared payable 
January 15, 1948, to stockholders of record 
at close of business December 27, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will not close. 


PREFERRED DIVIDENDS 


The regular semi-annual dividends of 70¢ 
per share on the First Preferred Stock, and 
60¢ per share on the Second Preferred Stock 
have been declared payable January 15, 1948 
to stockholders of record at close of business 
December 27, 1947. The stock transfer 
books will not close. 


Ely & Walker Dry Goods Company 
Manufacturers—Converters—Distributors 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
December 22, 1947. 














PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Rrccdend N. tice 





Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 


4.4% Preferred Stock, and $0.95 a 
share on the 3.8% Preferred Stock, 
have been declared, payable 
February 1, 1948, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
January 9, 1948. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 




















Be Srontlin Sous 


€or Pp OR ATION 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Franklin Stores 
Corporation has this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend of fifteen (15c) cents per 
share plus an extra dividend of ten (10c) 
cents per share on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, payable January 19, 
1948, to stockholders of record January 
12, 1948. 
Marcus Rubenstein, 
Secretary. 

Dated January 5, 1948. 


























KEEP BUYING 
U. S. Saving Bonds 


America’s Best Investment 
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The Celotex Corporation 





Dana Corporation 











Data revised to January 7, 1948 farni & Price Ra (CLO) Data revised to January 7, 1948 earnings & Price (DCN) 
Incorporated: 1935, Delaware, as reorgani- 40 omar anes Incorporated: 1916, Virginia, as Spicer | 24 
zation of a business formed in 1920, Of- 30 Manufacturing Corp., successor to a com- 18 
fice: 120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 20 pany of like name, Present title adopted 12 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in Feb- 10 June 12, 1946. -Office: Toledo, Ohio. An- 6 
‘ruary. Number of stockholders (October 0 nual meeting: Third Monday in Decem- 0 
31, 1946): Preferred and common, 12,300. $6 ber. 
Capitalization: Long term debt. $7, 342,000 anes Oe $4 Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 4 
*Preferred stock 5% cum......256,863 shs - $2 *Preferred stock 3%% cum... 100,000 shs $4 
Common stock (no par)........ 905,472 shs 0 Common stock ($1 par)...... 1,500,000 shs : $2 
1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 1946" 1940 ‘41 "42°43 "44 "45 4G 1947 








*$20 par; redeemable at par. 





Business: Manufactures building, insulation and _  sound- 
proofing products, principally from bagasse, the sugar cane 
fibre left after the juice has been extracted. Also makes rock 
wool insulation and gypsum products. Building industry ac- 
counts for about two-thirds of sales. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital April 30, 
1947, $5.9 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’t securities, 
$3.3 million. Book value of common, $17.77 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends; on common, 
1937-38 and 1941-47. 

Outlook: Sales volume should remain high for the duration 
of the building boom, although unit profit margins may narrow. 
Pending greater diversification of products and outlets, subse- 
quent experience will again be marked by cyclical variations. 

Comment: Preferred qualifies as a businessman’s investment; 
common is a business-cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Fiscal -———Calendar Year—— 
8 ene: Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. 31 Year Dividends Price Range 
Seer D$0.08 D$0.02 $0.63 $0.42 $0.95 None 19%— 7% 
1940 ie dates D0.37 0.06 0.62 0.65 0.96 None 12%— 5 
SDE or castonw save 0.67 0.43 0.66 0.80 2.56 $1.12%  10%— 5% 
ree 0.39 0.32 0.45 0.39 .24 0.75 8Y%— 6% 
1 See 0.38 0.26 D0.06 D0.03 70.55 0.50 14%— 8% 
Se ae 0.06 0.12 0.06 0.30 0.54 0.50 154%—11 
Se 0.13 0.17 0.19 0.09 0.58 0.50 254%4—14 5% 
1S ee ee 0.40 1.08 1.31 1.38 4.17 1.00 38%4—22% 
| aes 4 1.62 1.46 1.69 - 1.12%  32%—19% 





*Based on shares outstanding at end of respective periods. 
cents postwar refund in 1943. D—Deficit. 


tAfter deducting 15 





Zenith Radio Corporation 

















Data revised to January 7, 1948 50 & Price (ZE) 
40 
Incorporated: 1923, Illinois, to acquire 30 
Chicago Radio Laboratory, a co-partner- 20 
ship organized in 1915. Office: 6001 10 
Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill Annual 0 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in July. 5 
Capitalizatien: Long term debt...... None 0 
Capital stock (no par)........ 492,464 shs $2 
1940 "41 "42 '43 '44 '45 ‘46 1947 
Business: A leading manufacturer of radio receivers with 


a daily production capacity of about 15,000 sets. Also makes 
speakers, record changers, batteries, coils, hearing aids, Wind- 
charger electric generating equipment and fractional horse- 
power motors. Owns and operates F.M. Station WWZR and 
Television Station W9XZV, used mainly for experimental pur- 
poses. 

Management: Able and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital April 30, 
$5.8 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $2.9 milion. 
capital stock, $19.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-26; 1928-29; 1937; 1939-47. 

Outlook: Return of competitive conditions in the radio in- 
dustry points to narrowing profit margins until frequency 
modulation and television fields can be developed further. 

Comment: Industry characteristics necessitate a speculative 
rating, but the stock is one of the better equities in its group. 


1947, 
Book value of 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Qu. Qu. Year’s ——Calendar Years—— 
ended: July 31 Oct. 31 ended: Jan: 31 Apr. 30 Total Dividends Price Range 
1939.... $0. 7 $0.71 1940.... $0.45 $0.28 $1.50 $1.00 17%— 8% 
1940.... 1.3 1.03 1941... 0.62 D0.46 2.5 1.00 15%— 8 
1941. 0. 80 2.72 1942... 0.91 0.07 3.32 1.00 20 —8 
1942.... 0.62 1.52 1943.... 0.64 0.28 3.06 1.00 37 %—19% 
1943.... 1.67 0.97 1944.... 0.73 0.06 *3.43 1.00 4444—33% 
1944.... 2.17 0.75 1945.... 0.33 0.12 *3.23 1.00 444%4—34%4 
1945. 2.02 D1.83 1946.... D4.06 3.67 *D0.20 1.00 425,—19 
1046.... @21: Di.52 1047). <5 0.68 1.84 *1,21 1.00 25 —14% 
208... 05) B88 1.71 1948.... ou eae ce etal Pak oesra eta Sain 
*Adjusted for renegotiation 1944-6. Includes carryback tax credits, 1946, $3.43, and 


1947, $1.84, and is after provision for contingencies of $0.91 in 1946 


28 

















~ *Callable at 105 to 100’ p = 1951; then 
at a declining rate. $100 





Business: A large manufacturer of universal joints, propeller 
shafts, transmissions, axles, clutches, shock aborbers and 


various drop forgings and steel stampings. 


Management: Experienced and capable. 
Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital August 31, 
1947, $17.7 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $7.9 million. Book 
value of common $17.50 per share. 
Dividend Record: Common payments: 1920 and 1936 to date. 
Outlook: Although large deferred demand for passenger 
automobiles should’ sustain earnings for several years, indica- 
tions point to resumption of keen competition and reversion 
to cyclical pattern when this demand has been filled. 
Comment: Stock is a typical business cycle equity. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE pe eens OF COMMON 
cal ——Calendar Year—— 
> ee pte 30 





Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 sg Dividends Price Range 
eds 31 $0.37 $0.28 $0.32 $1.2 $0. 7%— 3% 
1940 0.51 0.39 0.51 0. 5 T54— 5% 
1941. 0.52 0.48 0.48 0.61 2. 09 0.60 7%— 6 
1942 0.38 0.38 0.36 0.31 1.43 0.60 8%— 6% 
1943.. 0.39 0.48 0.20 0.24 1.31 0.60 95%— 7% 
1944..... 0.41 0.37 0.40 1.07 2.25 0.60 16%—13 
BDED... v0% 0.04 01 D0.05 0.44 0.44 0.60 174%—14% 
1946.. 0.80 0.86 1:38 <* 2.19 5.23 71.00 26%—12% 


*Adjusted to 3-for-1 split in July 1946 and 6624% stock dividend August 25, 1947 
TPlus_ stock. 





Distillers Corporation-Seagrams, Ltd. 
& Price 





Data revised to January 7, 1948 DCS) 





Incorporated: 1928, Canada, as a holding 18 
company for Distillers Corp., Ltd., and 


Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Ltd, Office: ry 
1430 Peel Street, Montreal, P.Q., Canada. 0 


Annual meeting: At call of directors 
(Nov, 20 in 1947). Number of stockhold- 
ers (November 20, 1947): 8,8 


Capitalization: Long term debt.$79,687,500 : 
Capital stock ($2 par)....... 8,769,350 shs 1940 "41 "42 ‘43 ‘44 "45 ‘46 - 1947 


Business: Subsidiaries produce a complete line of whiskeys 
and distilled spirits. Over 90% of sales are made in U.S.A. 


$6 
ends $4 

2 
% 











Canadian and American subsidiaries are operated as individual 


units making and distributing products under brand names 
Seagrams, Calvert, Four Roses, Carstairs, etc. Daily mashing 
capacity approximates 323,600 U.S. proof gallons. 

Management: Several officers have heavy indirect interests in 
the stock. 

Financial Position: 
1947, $170.0 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; 
Gov’t sec., $303,673; inventories, § 
of capital stock, 815 .29 per sleeve. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928-31; 1937-47. 

Outlook: Normally wide profit margins offer protection 
against increasing competition and higher costs, although 
uxury nature of product subjects company to important 
cyclical influences. 

Comment: Stock belongs in the “businessman’s risk” cat- 
egory. 


Satisfactory. Working capital July 31, 
cash, $33.2 million; U. S. 


8140.2 million. Book value 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Year’s —— Calendar Year —— 
Qu. ended: Oct. 31 Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1938..... $0.15 1980....< $0.30 $0.08 $0.13 $0.6 $0.44 44e— 2% 
1939.002. 0.37 1940..... 0.26 0.09 0.29 1.01 0.44 4 —2% 
TINO i6:<s 0.12 ok? ae 0.06 0.20 0.45 (0.83 0.44 352— 2% 
vr) ee 0.28 BOAR: 5 50-2 0.33 0.39 0.15 1.15 0.44 44%4— 3% 
1943... 0.48 1943..... 0.40 0.30 D0.12 1.06 0.44 T%— 4% 
RO4S....4*. 0.42 LOGS, cine 0.34 0.04 0.42 1,22 0.44 7%— 5% 
R944. Sac 0.62 1945..... 0.41 0.35 0.12 1.50 0.44 19%— 7% 
1945... 0.68 1946..... 0.7 0.55 0.70 2.72 0.52 30 —14% 
1946..... 1.75 1 ear 1.84 1.18 0.11 4.88 0.60 18%—i1\% 
ae 2.18 1088..:06 4 ag Seto ale 


Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective years, but adjusted for 


5-for-1 split in June 1946; and in Canadian currency, D—Deficit 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Rate Boost 





Concluded from page 10 








ended October. 31 it had reperted a 
net loss of $7.3 million vs. $9.0 mil- 
lion deficit a year before. The net 
profit, however, will be due largely 
to tax. adjustments and more espe- 
cially to dividends received from a 
wholly*owned subsidiary, the Penn- 
sylvania Company, a railroad hold- 
ing ‘Organization with good paying 
investments in the Norfolk & West- 
ern and numerous other railroads. 
Estimates of the Pennsylvania Com- 


pany’s dividend to the parent com-' 


pany out of- 1947 earnings range from 
$7.5 million to $10 million; if the 
smaller figure, the jarent’s net  in- 
come for 1947 will. be about $4 mil- 
lion at least. nae 


Increase Analysis 


The New York Central, second 
largest railroad in point of revenues, 
also is making the transition from 
red to black in its year-end reports. 
However, the effect of the freight 
rate increase, considered percentage- 
wise, ig less not only for these large 
eastern roads but also for such heavy 
coal carriers as the Virginia, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, and Norfolk & West- 
ern, although this latter group is, of 
course, in quite a different category 
in respect to earning power. Other 
eastern roads averaging less than the 
mean on the rate increase are the 
Reading Company and Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey. Such southern 
carriers as Atlantic Coast Line and 
Seaboard Air Line will benefit more 
than the average over-all increase due 


to theif large tonnage of agricultural , 


products, including fruits and vege- 
tables, and manufactured articles. 
The same is true of the leading west- 
ern and midwestern roads, particu- 
larly the Southern Pacific, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, Texas & Pacific, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and 
Western Pacific. 

Meanwhile the ICC has granted a 
temporary 25 per cent mai] rate in- 
crease, retroactive for most roads to 
February 19. According to the ICC 
this increase will amount to about 
$34.5 million a year based on total 
estimated mail revenues of $138 mil- 


lion for 1947, 
JANUARY’ 14, 1948 


Balancing all of the elements in the 
situation—prospective traffic, result- 
ant revenues, and cost factors—the 
conclusion is that the railroads as a 
group should realize 1948 aggregate 
earnings significantly in excess of the 
$420 million-estimated for 1947. The 
total will not, of course, equal the 
results of the war years 1942 and 
1943. But it should be ahead of the 
1945 figure, and well above any year 
from 1931 to 1940, inclusive.’ 


Continues 
Chairmanship 


dward C, Werle, Chairman of the 
Board. of Governors of the New 


“York Curb Exchange for the past 


year, has béén nominated to the post 
for the ensuing year. Nomination is 
tantamount to election. 

_..Mr. Werle began his career in 
Wall Street in 1919 as a page boy 
on the floor of the New York Stock 





Affiliated Photo-Conway 


E. C. Werle 


Exchange. He subsequently became 
an order clerk and in 1928 was ap- 
pointed salaried market employe for 
Johnson & Wood. In that capacity 
he represented the firm on the New 
York Curb Exchange floor until, in 
1940, he acquired his membership on 
the Curb and became a partner of the 
firm. 

A governor of the Curb Ex- 
change for the past four years, Mr. 
Werle has been continuously active 
in exchange affairs. He is at present 
chairman of the executive committee 
and has served in the past on many 
of the standing committees of the ex- 
change. 





Coming Dividend Meetings 


ollowing are some of the impor- 
tant dividend meetings scheduled 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved up a day or 


‘more, or may be postponed. 


‘ January 19: Diamond Ice & Coal; Pub- 


lic Service Electric & Gas. 


January 20: American Book; A. M. 
Castle & Co.; Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd. ; 
Hale Bros. Stores; G. C. Murphy; Silex 
Co.; S. S. White Dental Manufacturing. 


January 21: General Foods; Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco; Melville Shoe; West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper. 

January 22: American Home Products ; 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; Bunker Hill 
& Sullivan Mining & Concentrating; Dia- 
mond. Match. 

January 23: Acme Wire; Eaton Manu- 
facturing; Power Corp. of Canada, Ltd.; 
Southern Canada Power Co., Ltd.; Swift 
International,-Co., Ltd. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 














Redemption 
Amount Date 
Brishane | (city of Australia)—bds. 
Gees POG ES ie kc cedscecidecccitcces $55,000 Feb. 1 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Co.—lst 
mee SIGS, WTO. cccccccccccee 20,000 Feb. 1 
Central Maine Power Co.—lst & 
gen. mtge. ser. L 3%s, 1970... 108,000 Feb. 2 
Cleveland Union Terminals—lst 
mtge. ser. A 5%s, 1972........ 57,600 Apr. 1 
Cuba (Republic of)—extl. 5s of 
1914 due 1949. .....ccesesccces 343,400 Feb. 1 
Cuba (Republic of)—extl. 4%s, 
Sahwdddéwactbweacgecs nes 925,000 Feb. 1 
Deerfield Packing Corp. — deb 
ree” MD  Adsidieddtead gn cermas 39,000 Feb. 1 
A Stores, Inc. — deb 
oi Died dabulh eee moaned an 85,000 Feb. 1 
Indiana aevins Corp.—lst & ref. 
ee YS Pe ere Entire Feb. 1 
Kuhner Packing Co.—Ist 4s, 1954 Entire Jan. 1 
McCord Corp.—deb. 4%s, 1956... 25,000 Feb. 1 
Standard Milling—deb. 34s, 1961 227,000 Feb. 1 
Sun Ray Drug Co.—1l5-yr. deb. 
CT EE “Valddwaceadeakasedeca 30,000 Feb. 1 
FLORIDA 
READY to retire? Ideal country estate, Clear- 
water, Florida; ten miles from Gulf beaches. 


Includes new concrete house and barn; _ land- 
scaped; twenty acres fruit-laden grove; 30 acres 
rich farm land and pasture; fully equipped ; 
electric deep well pumps; irrigation equipment, 
tractor, plows, etc. Priced at $40,000 for quick 
sale. Fenced throughout. Write L. G. Abbett, 
agent, 20 S. Ft. Harrison Ave., Clearwater, Fla. 


NEW YORK 


FARM in New York State, Rensselaer County. 
Well-paying dairy farm, 287 acres, 200 tillable. 
With or without stock and equipment. Com- 
pletely equipped including two tractors and new 
field baler, 70 registered Holsteins. Land in 
high state of cultivation, well watered, modern 
cow barn, several other large farm buildings, 
three silos, two new; lovely 11-room Colonial 
house, three baths, completely modernized, newly 
decorated, electricity, new hot water heating 
system with oil burner, new deep well equip- 
ment. D. S. Sheridan, Valley Falls, N. Y. 


HAVANA, CUBA 


WINTER IN HAVANA 


Nicely furnished house, 3 bedrooms, 3 baths, 
2 servant rooms, patio, garden, bar; 3 months, 
$2,400; 6 months, $4,800. Best residential sec- 
tion, close beaches, social clubs; available Jan. 
15. Also 1-bedroom apartment, $200. Another 
apartment, beautiful, one-bedroom, Launderall, 
freezer, etc, $300 one month. 
JORGE GOVANTES 
Chacon 107, Havana, Cuba 
Phones: A-8460 and B-5875 
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General Cable Corporation 





The New Jersey Zinc Company 





Data revised to January 7, 1948 


incorporated: 1902, New Jersey, as Safetv 
Insulated Wire Co. Present title adopted 
November 1927 following acquisition of 
five important wire and cable manufactur- 
ers. Executive office: 420 Lexington Ave., 


. 














New York 17, N. ¥. Corporate office: 214 } 
Smith St., Perth Amboy, N. J. Annual 0 
meeting: Second Wednesday in April at $2 
Perth Amboy, N. J. eg of — : $4 
ers (December 31, 1946): First preferred, an at 42> aa ; 

1,475; second preferred, 1.199: common, wy 6 2 GS NG 
4,676. 

Capitalization: Long COC VUE, ono 50s ics ese ns ses ospynncvcsbsn tesa sh sabes smeee None 
"Ee ererron Geek, 255° 150 TELCO WT) oss akin swidc ee Se eeceecestssseneys 129,250 shs 
+Preferred stock, 4% 2nd ($50 par)..... MGkGdspaehabbedeancunee ence 150,000 shs 
Common Stock (MO par) .........ceeeececsecceces Reesccccccccccccecs 1,898,614 shs 





*Callable at $103 per share. 7Callable at $51.50 per share... Convertible into 3 
common shares through July 1, 1951; 2% shares through July 1, 1956; and 2 shares 
thereafter. American Smelting & Refining Co. owns 28,740 of each preferred and 
855,674 common, representing in the aggregate 41.53% voting control. 

Business: Manufactures substantially all kinds of wire, 
rods and cables, principally of copper, and mostly for electrical 
use. Principal customers are the public utility, shipbuilding, 
electrical equipment, automotive and building industries. 

Management: Long identified with the business. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1946, $21.2 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash and U. S. Govts., 
$9.6 million. Book value of common stock, $5.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Arrearages on former preferred and Class 
A cleared through 1946 recapitalization. Regular payments 


on present preferred stocks. Paid initial dividend on common 
in 1947. 


Outlook: Business normally is highly cyclical. Volume over 
next year or so should hold to high levels, aided especially 
by utility industry’s huge expansion plans. 


Comment: All classes of stock are speculative, the common 
particularly so because of leverage factor. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Dec. 31 = Total 


Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dividends Price Range 
SID iis s5:<.0 D$1.28 D$0.92 D$0.62 $0.48 D$2.34 None 18 —9 
Se ee 0.23 0.29 D0.16 0.28 0.64 None 11%— 4% 
a 0.65 0.71 0.30 0.81 2.47 None 64%— 2 
| ee 0.56 D0.22 D0.21 0.63 7D0.21 None 3%— 2 
, D0.16 0.01 D0.003 §=D0.62 §D0.30 None 8%— 2% 
4 eS D0.08 0.06 0.01 D0.11 §D0.12 None T5%— 4% 
Lae 0.16 0.20 D0.53 0.61 0.44 None 15 —6 
i D1.29 0.53 1,12 0.77 1.13 None 16%— 8% 
— 0.74 0.74 0.60 er edie $0.50 1445.— 8 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective years: before inventory 
reserve in 1941 and profits or losses resulting from security transactions in 1943-5-6. 
On capitalization outstanding since 1946 recapitalization earnings would have been: 








1941, $1.60; 1942, $0.65; 1943, $0.62: 1944, $0.68, and 1945, $0.88. Revised. 
§Adjusted to reflect renegotiation, etc. D—Deficit. 
Textron, Incorporated 

Data revised to January 7, 1948 
Incorporated: 1928, Rhode Island, as a consolidation of two companies (TXT) 
under the name Franklin Rayon Corp. Present title adopted May, 1944. 


Office: Providence, R. I. New York office: Textron Bldg., 401 Fifth Ave. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1946): Preferred, 2,600; common, 6,100. 


tee tacige ot ck te SS a ee eee AEE SEL E *$1,678,125 
Preferred stock $1.25 cum. conv. (no par)........... (d426nbhiadatu neue 215,892 shs 
Sees RR AUD INES 5.5 soo sin os eee oe ele 6 bs wie aha Sood Rok Eee 1,132,631 shs 


Notes. fCallable at $26 and convertible into common share for share. 


Digest: Manufactures a diversified line of fabrics and textile 
materials and finished consumer goods. Latter, sold under trade 
names Textron and Nashua, include such items as pajamas, 
men’s shorts, women’s lingerie, negligee and blouses, shower 
curtains, blankets, bedspreads, sheets and pillow cases. Work- 
ing capital June 28, 1947, $18.7 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, 
$2.6 million; inventories, $22.6 million. Regular dividend 
payments on preferred stock; payments made on common 
stock, 1936-37; 1940, 1942 to 1947. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended Dec. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Earned per share..... $0.27 D$0.07 $0.34 $0.54 $1.12 $1.33 $0.09 $6.16 +$3.52 

Dividends paid ...... None 0.05 None 0.15 0.27% 0.25 0.50 0.50 1.00 
— Range 

MR: <ckokbwap seen s 4% 3 2% 236 4% 6% 25% 26% 20% 

oy ice renecenebeokeb 1% 1% 1% 1% 2% 356 6% 9% 11% 





*Based on shares outstanding at end of respective periods a 
split September, 1945. 


30 


d_adjusted for 2-for-1 
7Nine months ended September 30. ‘Ne Y. Curb. D—Deficit. 





& Price 


PRICE RANGE 


(NJZ) 








Data revised to January 7, 1948 


Incorporated: 1880, New Jersey, as New 
Jersey Zinc & Iron Co., successor to busi- 
ness originally established 1848. Present 
title adopted 1897. Office: 35 Main Street, 
Franklin, N, J. Executive office: 160 Front 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: Thursday preceding last Wednesday 
in February. Number of stockholders (De- 
cember 31, 1946): 6,835. Behn dk 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... Non 1939 "40 ‘41 ‘42 43 ‘44 ‘45 1946 
Capital stock ($25 par)..... L .960,000 es 


Business: One of the largest zinc producers in the U. S. 
Also operates copper-silver property in Co orado. Zine oxide 
normally contributes about half of sales. Principal zinc mines 
are in New Jersey, others in Virginia, Colorado, New Mexico, 


ONL Ss 











and five other-states and Mexico. 


Management: Experienced and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Company does not issue a balance sheet. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1883-1947. 

Outlook: Despite easing demand for zinc and adequate sup- 
plies, consumption should continue well in excess of prewar 
usage. Company’s trade leadership places it in exceptional 
position for continuance of above- ~average operations. 

Comment: A semi-investment rating is accorded the stock 
on basis of its consistently profitable earnings and long 
dividend record, despite incomplete financial data. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 

Year’s Price iy 





Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends N. Y. Cu 
1s * wecoee * $0.55 $0.49 $0.74 $0.92 * 70 $2.50 76 —46% 
1940 ees 0.90 0.79 0.91 1,29 3.89 3.50 69%—49 
Pre 1.43 1.38 1.28 1.80 *4,48 4.00 70%—61% 
1.17 1.10 1.01 0.40 *3.24 3.25 68%4—50 
| 0.77 0.76 0.77 1.21 *3.05 3.00 68% —d3 
BOGE. 05,655: 0.69 0.69 0.66 0.66 2.70 3.00 66%—54 
| 0.69 0.67 0.56 0.71 2.63 3.00 754%4—63 
(eee 0.60 0.58 0.56 1.06 2.80 3.00 1% —57% 
1087... ivan 1.21 1.08 0.88 ee mate 4.50 67 %—5T 

*Revised. 





Philadelphia Electric Company 





Data revised to January 7, 1948 














Incorporated: 1929, Pennsylvania. Office: 
1000 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in 
April. : 
Capitalization: Long term 
i, eee ee EL $221,767 ,588 
“Preferred stock 4.40% cum. $2 
Ps par) oy ae 274,720 shs $1 
referred stoc' 89% cum. CC Oe —s 0 
($100 68) akg eek. sss 300,000 shs 1939 "40 ‘41 ‘42 “43 "44 ‘45 1946 
{Preference common stock $1 
Come, (ROE Seis s dis vee 802,990 shs 


Common stock (no par)...... 9,726,240 shs 


*Callable at $114.50 through Dec. 31, 1948; at a declining scale thereafter. }Call- 
able at $108 through Dec. 31, 1951; at a declining scale thereafter. tNot callable. 
Convertible into % of a share of common through June 11, 1949; smaller amounts 
thereafter. Divides voting power with common, share for share. 

Business: Company is an operating unit deriving some 89% 
of revenues from the sale of electricity, 9% from gas and the 
remainder from steam. Territory served includes the City and 
County of Philadelphia and adjacent territory. 

Management: Has a satisfactory record. 

Financial Position: Working capital December 31, 1946, $37.2 
million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $23.2 million. Book value of com- 
mon, $13 .80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular mareeuts on preferred. Payments 
on old common, 1929 through June, 1943. Payments on $1 
preference and common September 30, 1943, to date. 

Outlook: Revenues should continue to benefit as new facili- 
ties come into operation under $200 million expansion program 
inaugurated in 1946, and despite rising costs profits should 
hold up. Area served is largely devoted to consumers’ goods 
production and has a high residential load, factors which 
cushion effects of fluctuations in basic industrial activity. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment quality; other issues 
are attractive for stable income. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended Dec. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share..... $1.92 + 88 $1.58 $1.36 $1.52 $1.50 $1.56 $1.72 §$1.87 
Dividends paid ...... 1.80 180 1.50 £25 71.40 190 1.96 1.90 290 
— Range 
Ee a ere 38 39% «27 B20% 22 21% 29% 30% 27% 
ian Sid ocsUenebeces es 30 29 16% B15 18% 19 21% 24% 23% 





*On the old stock through June, 1943. On new stock thereafter. +Includes 80 cents 
on the old no par common and 60 cents on the present common stock. §12 months 
ended August 31, 1947.. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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City Investing Company 








Data revised to January 7, 1948 


Incorporated: 1904, New York. Main office: 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Last Wednesday in September. 
Number of stockholders: Not published. 
a. Long term 

RB cckerlncein cdot eSaeesiees *$28,957,746 
sueuneesoe stock 54%% cum. 12,312 shs 
Common stock ($5 par)...... ** $960,000 shs 


*Includes $22.2 million subsidiaries’ “9 8 a. 
mortgages. +$100 par; callable at 105. 1940 2’ 45 “46 1947 
tApproximately 43% owned by A. D. ‘ 

Dowling, a director, and R. W. Dowling, 

president. 


Earnings & Price Range (CNU) 














Business: Owns directly or indirectly hotels, theatres and 
commercial and residential buildings in leading cities through- 
out the country. Properties in New York include Fulton, 
Bijou, Morosco, 46th St., Coronet, Astor and Victoria theatres, 
Hotel Carlyle, and 10 buildings in the financial district. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Balance Sheet Items (April 30, 1947): Cash, $1.9 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $120,196; equities in real estate, $36.4 million; subject 
to $24 million mortgages. Book value of common, $7.85 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred. On com- 
mon 1905-1908; 1920-41; 1947. 

Outlook: Heavy theatre interests make earnings responsive 
to variations in level of personal incomes. Longer term out- 
look is clouded by prospect of eventual correction of present 
shortage af office and commercial space. 

Comment: The common stock embodies all the speculative 
risks characteristic of real estate equities. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


re Apr. 30 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
ae aie. ... D$0.16 D$0.14 D$0.16 D$0.22 D$0.20 $0.08 $0.22 $0.48 $0.66 
Calendar years 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Dividends paid ...... $0.21 $0.21 $0.08 None None None None None $0.60 

Price Range ' f x 
ee Eee erry 4% 5 3% 2% 5% 6% 11% 22 11% 
et scree 3% OB «=SBKOCiOSsCiKCi‘ia RSC OO 


«Adjusted for 1944 recapitalization and 6-for-1 split May, 1946. D—Deficit. 





Magma Copper Company 








Data revised to January 7, 1948 


incorporated: 1910, Maine. General office: 
14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Mine 
office: Superior, Arizona. Annual meeting: 
Second Monday in May at Augusta, Maine. 


Capitalization: Long term debt.......... * 
Capital stock ($10 par)...... 408,000 shs 


& Price 





, *Company in July tel acct a 
Oan agreement to borrow between $1,750,- ; P ; ; rs : 
000 and $3,500,000, repayable from De- 1939 "40 ‘41 ‘42 "43 ‘44 "45 1946 
cember 31, 1950 to June 30, 1957 to 
finance start of the underground development work of the subsidiary San Manuel 
Copper Corp. +Approximately 10% owned by Newmont Mining Corp. 


nines 2 A medium size Arizona producer, which produced 

3.6 million pounds of copper in 1946. Average production cost 
ate depletion (after deducting gold and silver values) ran 
about 16% cents per pound in 1947. Reserves were estimated at 
close of 1946 at 211.5 million tons containing 0.77% copper. A 
subsidiary, San Manuel Copper Corp., owns a new large low- 
grade copper orebody located near Tiger, Arizona. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $5.6 million; ratio, 10.1-to-1; cash, 
Govts., $2.0 million; marketable securities, $62,023. Book value 
of capital stock $22.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1915-19; 1925 to 1947.. 

Outlook: Sharply rising costs, accompanying drop in ore 
grade at depth, have been offset for the time by increased 
output and higher metal prices. Longer term results hinge on 
successful development of San Manuel low-grade deposit. 

Comment: Stock is only of average grade in a speculative 














industry. 
"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Year’s 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec.31 Total Dividends Price Range 
1989.05 0c. $0.60 $0.96 $0.81 $1.03 $3.40 2.75 40 —25% 
eee 0.84 0.92 0.09 0.93 2.78 2.50 38 —21% 
Ns eee 0.95 1.01 0.78 0.92 3.66 2.50 31 —19% 
1942. scevee 0.65 0.58 D0.12 0.35 1.46 2.00 27%—19 
tO eee 0.51 0.38 0.29 0.59 1,77 1.25 24%—15 
19648, 2 eee 0.45 0.24 DO.28 DO0.09 0.32 1.00 225%%—14% 
| ee 0.39 0.56 0.02 0.63 1.60 0.50 26%—17 
1946 08 o5005 D0.06 0.83 D0.15 1.16 1.78 0.50 30%—16% 
1967 45052 51 0.66 0.97 0.22 eee 1.00 21%—16% 
*Earnings are before depletion, 1939-45; after depletion thereafter. D—Deficit. 
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Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 





Data revised to January 7, 1948 


Incorporated: 1933, Delaware, acquiring 
business and assets of Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
Corporation originally incorporated 1916. 
Office: 3600 Military Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. Annual meeting: First Tuesday in 
December. Number of stockholders (Octo- 0 
Hy 31, 1946): Class A, 2,230; Class B, 
300. 


' (KW-B) 






EARNED PER SHARE ¥ 
0 
$2 


bm Garg ey Long term debt. .$7,250,000 











*Cl. A $1.50 cum. conv. stk. "40 ‘41 "42 ‘43 ‘44 «'45«19 
SREP WON foes cc ccdascvaceus 290,285 shs . i. .. ~ 
Class B common stock 
WUE. ncadbocwesascaaeede 328,244 shs 





*Convertible into class B stock share for share. Callable at $35 per share. After 
class B stock has received $1.50 a share in any year, class A participates equally on 
a share for share basis. 


Business: Manufactures various types of passenger car and 
truck wheels, and also hubs, brakes and small parts used in the 
automobile industry. Customers include Ford, Chrysler and 
General Motors. Also makes tractor and farm implement parts. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital August 31, -1947, 
$9.1 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $5.5 milion. Book value of 
class B stock, $26.57 a share. 

Dividend Record: Arrears cleared on Class A in 1942; regular 
payments since. Payments on Class B, 1936; 1942 to 1947. 

Outlook: Sales volume should remain high for several years 
to come, because of large unsatisfied passenger car demand. 
After this has been filled, a return to prewar cyclical pattern 
is indicated. 

Comment: The shares are in an improving but still specula- 
tive position. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS B STOCK 


Year’s 
Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 





$2.0 million; U.S. 


















Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 
 2o $0.60 D$0.21 D$0.55 $1.46 $1.30 None 10%— 5 
VRRP ous wae eae ve *1.88 None 9%— 4% 

u. 
ended Nov. 30 Feb. 28 May 31 Aug. 31 ‘Total {Dividends {Price Range 
1940.... $0.88 1941... $0.82 $0.77 $0.57 $3.04 None — 4% 
TORE cic. 0.46 1942... 1.19 0.80 0.44 2.89 7D$0.75 9 — 4% 
1942.... 0.92 1943... 0.85 0.88 0.62 3.27 1.50 16%— 8% 
1943.... 0.83 1944... 0.87 0.63 0.81 3.14 1.50 19%—13% 
1944.... 0.73 1945... 1.15 1.14 0.46 3.48 1.50 31 —18% 
1945.... D0.90 1946...D1.38 D0.75 1.51 D1.52 0.37% 30 —11% 
1946.... 0.68 1947... 1.81 1.61 1.26 5.36 0.75 2154.—13% 

*Eight months ended Aug. 31. Fiscal year ae in 1940 to end Aug. 31 instead 
of December 31. {Calendar years. D—Deficit 
Waukesha Motor Company 

Data revised to January 7, 1948 farni & Price Range ‘WKU) 
PRICE RANGE 

Incorporated: 1906, Wisconsin. Office: st. | 4° 
Paul Ave., Waukesha, Wis. Annual meet- 30 
ing: Third Tuesday in October. Number 20 
of stockholders (September 6, 1945): 2,300. = ; 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None — $3 
Capital stock ($5 par)......... 600,000 shs 


1939 "40 “41 ‘42 ‘43 "44 °45 «(1946 











Business: An important independent manufacturer of in- 
ternal combustion engines for farm, industrial and trans- 
portation uses. In recent years, has been actively engaged in 
development of diesel engines and air-conditioning units. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 31, 1947, $4.9 
million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash-and equivalent, $2.0 million. Book 
value of capital stock, $20.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments each year since 1922. 

Outlook: Large potential foreign and domestic demand should 
postpone reversion to prewar cyclical pattern for several years 
more, with subsequent prospects depending heavily on agri- 
cultural and railroad expenditures for equipment. 

Comment: Despite substantial growth factor and company’s 
position in its field, shares are*semi-speculative. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD D AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Fiscal Years Yalendar Years 
A ended: Oct .31 
$0.18 





Jan. 31 Apr. 30 July 31 Total Dividends Price Range 


$0. 17 $0.72 $0.74 $1.81. $1.15 20%—13% 
0.70 0.7 1.00 2.66 1.25 17%—10% 
0.55 0.53 0.51 2.15 1.00 14 —12 
0.48 0.57 0.13 1.56 1.00 20%—12% 
0.43 0.50 0.74 2.23 1.00 22%—15% 
0.37 0.24 0.35 1.52 1.00 33%—20 
06 0.10 1.00 1.53 1.00 34%—20 
0.55 1.07 2.33 4.54 1.25 23%—17% 





*Based on shares outstanding in respective years. 
dend tax. 


fLess 2.92% Wisconsin divi- 
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FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation, any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issuing 
firm to whom your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not mailed out by 
FinanctaL Wor tp itself. Confine each 
letter to a request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete address. 


ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 


consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 


* * * 


Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review of 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for re- 
habilitation. Yields up to 6%. 


on * * 


Stockholders Are People—A new discussion of 
the techniques available in stockholder rela- 
tions, together with an analysis of the ad- 
vantages of organizing a well-rounded program 
for a corporation’s shareholders. 


* * * 


Investor’s Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge to 
FrnanciaL Wortp subscribers—features include 
“The Stock Market,” “Business at Work” and 
“Production Personalities.” 


* * e 


Buying Income—Buying income without the 
possibility of defaulted interest or passed divi- 
dends to interfere with income plans of the 
future. This booklet shows you how to avoid 
worry and loss. 


* e 2 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guides for abbreviations, etc. Make requests 
on business letterhead. 


New Products Digest—Descriptive circular of 
a 64-page digest of new irdustrial products 
and services and the means of keeping posted 
day-by-day on, the newest business develop- 
ments. 


Semi-Annual Municipal Bond Survey—A new 
check list of tax-free U. S. Government and 
municipal obligations. Attractive to investors 
who are seeking to minimize their tax liability. 


* * = 


Modern Investing—A new reference guide in 
twenty-two chapters provides a fundamental 
understanding of the securities markets and 
the methods and procedures on the stock ex- 
changes and over-the-counter, together with a 
definition of terms and explanations of taxa- 
tion, commission rates and SEC regulations. 


* * ® 


Investment for Institutions—Descriptions of a 
mutual investment fund especially designed for 
estates, institutions, trusts, religious organiza- 
tions, colleges and schools. Conservation of 
wealth is the primary function of this form 
of investment, but the yield is “better-than- 
average” for the class of security afforded. 


* * * 


“Balanced” Trust Fund—A discussion of such 
factors as experienced financial management, 
diversification of investments and stability of 
income, which are brought within the reach of 
the small security buyer in investment ,funds, 
balanced between bonds, preferred stocks and 
common stocks. 


7 * * 


Security & Industry Survey—aA quarterly fore- 
east of financial and business conditions, in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio, offered without obliga- 
tion to Financia Wortp readers. 
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*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
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Packard Motor 


Shares 
Traded 


82,200 
69,000 
54,700 
53,000 
51,600 
50,900 
50,400 
45,400 
45,200 
45,200 
42,800 
42,400 


qT t 
ha 
240 sft Ne 240 
220 1935 - 39 = # 220 
200 200 
180 2 ar Se et 180 
160 
INDEX OF. o 
140 S — INDUSTRIAL 1987 140 
120 PRODUCTION 120 
100 Fed. Reserve Board | 100 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 196tiune;} J A S O N D 
Trade Indicators = fee ds eee 
{Electrical Output (KWH)............... 5,368 4,830 4,868 4,574 
§Steel Operations (% of capacity)........ 86.6 06.4 97.9 90.3 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars)............ 832,130 599,357 +630,000 687.428 
Dec. 17 aaa Dec. 31 Jan. 1 
{Total Loans, 94 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $23,518 $23,722 $23,329 $19,417 
{Total Commercial Loans ............... 14,619 14,729 14,658 11,346 
T Total Broleare’ Linens . 2... 6 oi edad devas 977 1,041 784 1,471 
WMoney in Circulation .............66600 28,923 29,111 28,971 28,952 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)....... 738 789 544 1,096 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. fEstimated. ; 
N. Y. 5. E. Market Statistics 
< zm 
Closing Dow-Jones Averages: 31 <j 1 2 —" 5 ‘. 
ll ranges nae Ge Ee 181.16 | 181.04 | 179.53 179.12 
Pe ID, 6 soins & ss ats ww cage 52.48 | 53.85 52.72 59.39 
Se COON. os coil. iss naw anemoes 33.40 | 33.52 | 33.73 33.56 
eS atte sons daccwcdi ee 65.09 | 65.51 | 64.90 64.67 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)....... 1,540 700 | 1,090 1,030 
ne ene are ry 1,092 883 1,024 1,032 
Number of Advances ........... 530 | 505 356 249 
Number of Declines ............ 345 Holi- 214. +Exch 469 593 
Number Unchanged ............ 217 day 164 Closed 199 190 
New lHichs tor 1647 <...6..02...4 5. 22 | 17 | 10 6 
New Lows for 1947:............ 47 | 18 | 12 31 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 96.74 | 96.94 97.03 97.20 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ - $6,390 | $3,892 $4,770 =$4.711 
*Average Bond Yields: Dec. 10 Dec. 17 mae Dep High Low 
Re cv caviachcates: 2.838% 2.810% 2.849% 2.883% 2.883% 2.505% 
| REPT POPE oe 3.049 3.090 3.104 3.125 3.125 2.747 
See ee Te. Se 3.383 3.405 3.464 3.484 3.484 3.001 
*Common: Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.55 5.52 5.51 5.52 5.55 4.23 
20 Railroads ....... 7.03 6.59 6.40 6.51 7.77 5.95 
20 Utilities ......... 5.51 5.47 5.45 5.46 5.51 3.44 
Ue a 5.62 5.57 5.55 5.56 5.62 4.26 


The Mast Active Stocks — Week Ended January 6, 194 


—Closing —_, Net 
Dec. 29 Jan. 6 Change 
17% 19% +1¥% 
1334 1434 +1 
8% 95% +1% 
17% 17% +% 
2% 234 % 
29% 31K +1% 
2% 2% + % 
12% ees 
12 12% + % 
17 16% —%* 
434 mR 
12 14% +2% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.5.E. Common Stocks 


















































This is Part 34 of a tabulation which will cover all statistical compilation valuable for future reference. 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted to 
Exchange. It is not a recommendation, but merely a present capitalization, giving effect to stock splits. 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
NORD Biss chccnntstcesee SOME .ocedcense 12%, 12% 4% 5% 8% 5 4 7% 11% 29% 42% 
pa 7% 3 2% 2% 3% 2 2% 2% 5% 10% 21% 
Earnings ..... $0.23 D$2.30 D$1.71 D$0.72 $0.43 $0.56 $0.54 0.44 $1.59 $1.33 $4.52 
Dividends .... 0.60 0.30 None None None None None one 0.25 0.85 0.85 
National Vulcanizéd Fibre...High ......... Listed N.Y. Stock Exchange 24% 
Low .......++- January, 1946 14% 
Earnings ..... Pr er Sia ain Rea $1.42 -$1.39 $1.07 $1.09 $2.74 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None 0.80 
Natomas Company........... SN dai ce ake 13% 13% 1256 11% 10% 11% 9% 10% 11% 14% 15 
BE acai 10% 6% 7%, 8% 7% 81 4% 0 9 10% 10% 
Earnings ..... $1.11 $0.98 $1.31 $1.47 $1.39 $1.54 $0.80 $0.18 $0.02 $0.07 $1.26 
Dividends .... 1.00 0.80 0.90 1.05 1.05 1.10 1.00 0.25 0.50 0.60 1.00 
Nehi Corporation............. NS cdbscncs 41 59% 50% 69 70 — ae cae a ite ‘ine a 
BIE aekncesdes 4% 30 29% 35 60 adie ret cata nahn ea win 
(After 400% Div. SUE “ssseceses pei iad = ate awa 10% 9% 9% 19% 18% 28% 32% 
Jammary, 1940).....000.525 Wie sseeeee aoe ae Siea sme 8% 6% 5% 9% 13% 15% 183% 
Earnings ..... $0.47 $0.85 $0.82 $0.94 $0.85 $0.97 $0.94 $0.97 $0.95 $0.86 $1.37 
' Dividends .... None 1.60 0.40 0.60 0.60 0.67% 0.52% 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.65 
4 Neisner Bros..............0.0- hice daa 60 57% 26 29% 25% 17 17 25% 32% 61% 79 
4 EXD BOM Xs,,0csa0> 32 22HROC=<C«ixHCdi 14 1034 11 16 22 30-53% 
(After 3-for-1 split ere ae Sden eta evs eras re pet waar pre be pe ne wees eau 22 
J September, 1946)......... | ee nes eons o eee cece esas woes cose cons cose “nen 16% 
8 Earnings ..... $1.63 $1.35 $0.49 $0.92 $0.54 $1.38 $1.34 $1.35 $1.41 $1.42 $3.61 
Dividends .... 0.67 0.67 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.73 
~ ‘ 2 
1 Newberry (J. J.)..ccccsccccs ree 64%4 64% 40 42 53% 45% 39% 57% 68 112 
- ; GOR is dtessecas 41 32 28 32 36 31% 28 37 56 66 pees 
(After 4-for-1 split BEE wsccacade aves pa nae wake wane eaes a weane aed 37 43% 
6 December, 1945).......... oe Pee esas i $33 eins wenn a ital wluara aaa acaals ae 35 25% 
' arnings ..... 1.51 1.31 $1.01 $1.36 $1.13 $1.60 $1.68 $1.89 $1.85 $1.93 $4.74 
9 Dividends .... 0.70 0.60 0.53 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 1.35 
6 New England Electric MI capes as Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
SOE ini ensGecenccercowiak a ee rer rr November, 194 
Earnings ..... ssi $1.76 $1.52 $1.64 $1.47 $1.45 $1.43 $1.35 $1.29 $1.32 $1.48 
Dividends .... Not computed 
Newmont Miming ............ | pees 135 135% 88% 84% Sees —_ ahead head nate 
BE ci cteeda 75% 50% 42 57% ake aes REaee ‘skin tie hia oui 
(After 100% stock divi- High ......... Bipods wean aaa Pte 30% 31% 30% 37% 35 47% 50 
dend June, 1940).......... BA ida wcons xi: eees sees see sees 20% 22% 22% 26% 27% 32 30% 
~ Earnings ..... $1.90 $2.70 $2.28 $2.11 $1.76 $1.68 $1.22 $1.46 $1.50 $1.54 $2.32 
Dividends .... 1.87% 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
2 T Newport Industriss ........-. re 40 «41% 19% 17% 14% 11% 11% 19% 22 «38% 45 
9 BE 62k ceaes 9 10% 9% 8% 6% 5% 7%, 10% 16% 18% 27 
6 Earnings ..... $0.98 $2.22 D$0.08° 0.66 $0.50 $1.14 $0.99 $1.08 $0.84 $1.01 $3.42 
¥} Dividends .... 0.60 2.00 None one 0.30 0.75 0.50 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.60 
Newport News Shipbldg.....High ......... aes NGG Shad gees 27% 27% 25% 21% 18% 27h 343%4 
: i SSeeawer ane FOES say ane 23% 19% 15% 12 13 16% 18% 
0 ’ Earnings ..... $0.15 $1.26 $1.05 $2.69 $5.03 $6.11 $5.33 $5.78 $6.05 $6.25 $6.69 
y "Dividends .... 7.00 1.00 1.00 10.00 1.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.00 
9 New York Air Brake........ Mie is 83 98% 48% 62 50 45 32% 44% 50% 58% 69% 
)3 > NESS 32% 29 20 27 30% 26 23% 27% 35%4 45 36% 
0 Earnings ..... $2.95 $3.61 D$0.66 $2.89 $4.04 $5.05 $4.02 $3.56 $3.01 $2.25 $3.66 
6 Dividends .... 2.50 2.00 0.25 1.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 
1 New York Central............  Siecceads 49% 55%4 21% 23% 18% 15% 12% 20 23% 35% 35% 
ORE, 27% 15% 11% 9% 7 6% 10% 15% 21% 13% 
Earnings ...... $1.79 $0.99 D$3. 13 $0.70 $1.75 $4.07 $7.61 $9.73 $5.55 $3.79  D$1.62 
0) Dividends .... None None None None None None None 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.00 
1 N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis..High ......... 53% 72 23 25% 21% 18% 17% 26% 35% 75% 61% 
SP re debssaece 17% 14 7 10% 8% 10% 11% 11 19 32 26 
Si Earnings ..... $15.46 $1.46 D$9.55 3.58 $4.29 $31.18 $19.34 $20.82 $15.00 $17.54 $10.09 
Dividends .... None None None one None None None None Nane None None 
Yo New York City Omnibus....High ......... iene 31% 374 43% 33% 24% 157 26 29% 39% 37% 
BM cebiiiekes alate 15 30 20% 8% 10% 14% 24 28% 16% 
Earnings ..... $2.83 $4.42 $4. 31 $4.06 $3.60 $2.74 $3.37 $3.50 $3.67 $2.69 $1.77 
Dividends .... None 4.90 4.00 4.00 3.25 2.25 2.25 3.50 3.50 3.00 1.75 
New York Dock............++ NE i ucein 15 12% 4% 10% 8% 8 6% 13 18% 29 41% 
ND a daa iiak 3% 2% 2 1% 3% 4% 4 6% 11% 17 21% 
Earnings ..... D$8.53 D$6.45 D$7.18 D$9.01 D$5.57 D$1.67 D$0.41 $1.29 $2.42 $4.52 $5.37 
Dividends .... None None None one None None one None None None None 
N. Y. & Harlem R.R........ a 150 135 120 119 115% 112 110 132 . 198% 410 325 
Gee “S 119 110 100 105 104 106% 60% 63% 129 162 275 
Earnings ..... Controlled and Leased by N. Y. Central R.R. 
Dividends .... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 
New York, New Haven & High ......... 6% 9% 2% 1% % 5/16 13/16 2% Reorganized, 1943 
i yy ho eo aor im ......... 3 2 % % 1/16 3/32 +«:5/32~Ss«7/46—CListedN.Y.S.E., Oct.,1947 
(Price range and earnings Earnings ..... D$4.52 D$7.09 D$9.58 D$4.04 D$3.46 $1.64 $10.49 $12.39 $6.77 $0.10  D$6.24 
on old $100 par stk.)....... Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
7 N. Y. Shipbuilding........... a 15% 15% 16% 17 31% 35 30% 26% 23% 24% 28% 
DO ceaciseess 9% 3 4% 8% 13% 23% 19 12% 14% 14% 11% 
Earnings ..... $0.55 D$2.99 0.82 $1.61 $4.98 $6.15 $6.09 $9.11 $8.66 $7.50 $4.45 
Vy Dividends .... None None one None 1.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 1.50 
“4 fl Noblitt-Sparks Industries....High ......... 45 58 26% 35 o3 id Daitd was S pe 
iy (After 25% stk. divd. | > SBR 26 17 12. 16% fata gaiée pee ba : Sug 
i, September, 1939).......... High ......... aa bans aT 33% 35% 32% 23% 38 47% ens 
i, (After 25% stk. diva. Low ...... suas aed pre 26 20 19 15% 23 33% mph 
8 October, 1944)........... High ...... Hue nae : «ses anes ali cae a 40% 50% 53 
7 eae ee hs Sain gis ga (im SC(i‘iG( (RSet CGO 
Ba al Pei Earnings ..... : ’ . : Y ’ ’ 
$3 ¢ ° Dieldetas 116 0.96 0.32 1:08 1.24 130 130 1.350 1.00 1.00 
vi *Paid on $100 par ‘stock through 1939. D—Deficit. 
8 
D C. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 








Announcing Var 45th Anniversary Issue 


Highlights of Annual Number 
WHAT PROSPECTS FOR 1948? 


By LOUIS GUENTHER 


A Follow-Through for 
Better Stockholder Relations 


By WESTON SMITH 


What's Ahead for These Industries ? 


Automobile Building Machinery Petroleum Steel 
Auto Parts Chemical Mining Plastics Textile 
Aviation Electronics Movie Railroad Tobacco 
Beverage Food Paper Rubber Utility 


TWO DIVIDEND HONOR ROLLS 


All New York Stock Exchange and Curb Issues 


*TO ADVERTISERS: Your message in the Annual Review 
& Forecast Number of FINANCIAL WORLD will be seen 
again and again in the year ahead. Advertising ferms 


close Thursday, January 15, but an early space reserva- 
tion will assure a good position. 


pn Boke 


Will Be Published Under Date of 


JANUARY el, 1948 


A "year-round" guide with statistical and reference 
features, which readers will want to retain for future 
consultation. and guidance in the months ahead. 


CSinancial Lorld 
America's Investment and Business Weekly 


$6 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. ae 











